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THE RESIDENCE OF THE POrS. 

QIMPLE as my own dwelling may be, I 
^ should not wish to exchange it for 
that of the pope. We there find nothing 
but immense rooms and saloons, plastered 
with brick-stones, sparingly furnished, and 
covered with indiflerent paintings on the 
walls. Here the head of the catholic reli- 
gion lives in all his pious humility^ 

Monte Cavallo has been preferred to the 
other papal palaces on account of the salu- 
brity of its air, and with very good reason ; 
but I am astonished at its comfort having 
been neglected in such a degree. Wc do 
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HESIDEXCE or THE POPE. 

not find a single chair here ; but hundreds 
of wooden benches, without any cushions 
on them, and the seats of which serve also as 
drawers to lock something -up in. They are 
painted marble-grey ; and on each of them 
stand the words Pius VII, Pontifex Maxi- 
niuSy in order to remind us of their being 
in the newest Roman fashion. 

A long gallery is hung with painted 
colossal angels; that either leer on the aston- 
ished visitor, or frighten him by stretching 
against him their distorted limbs. A 
Madonna of Carlo Maratti, and a paint- 
ing by Titian, hang in a saloon in which a 
single chair bebiud a table marks out the 
fipot where the pope eats his solitary dinner 
at noon. 

The chapel-room is w^ll painted in fresco 
by Guido. The artist has chosen the do- 
mestic life of the Holy Virgin for his sub- 
ject. Wie discover Mary at her needle- 
work, sewing swaddling-clothes ; and be- 
hind her some pretty little angels looking 
on with, such eagerness as if they were 
-anxious to learn how to do it themselves. — 
An inscription on a nutrble plate, mention- 
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ing that the fugitive king of Sardinia with 
his family had received the sacrament from 
the hand of the pope himself in this room^ is 
considered as very important. 

The most valuable objects in this pjilace, 
are the antiques lately found at Ostia ; 
which have been set up in a long and wide 
gallery, but rather confusedly. The bust 
of a youth among them is excellently 
done, and undoubtedly the work of a great 
master. The remainder do not equal it, 
and are of more recent date though of 
Grecian marble, .that being wot so expensive 
in this sea-port as the marble of Carara. 

I have not been so fortunate as to behold 
his holiness the pope himself, and to kiss 
liis slipper. He had left his douiinions to 
nfresh the laurel of the French hero by 
the beneficial dew of his blessing, and to 
assist BiK)naparte to bury the recollection 
of his deeds under a crown. 

THE PALACE OF THE CESARS. 

The palace of the Cesars offers only ma- 
josiic ruins to the ,eve. Here Romulus, 
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4 FALACE OF 

when a child, once played. Augustus huilt 
a palace on ibis spot ; after having long 
dwelt in the modest Hortensian house, till 
it was consumed by fire. A laurel-tree 
stood at the entrance of his new palace, 
which was of greater value to him than all 
the triumphal arches erected in his honour ; 
for upon it was hung a crown of oak> on 
account of his having saved the lives of 
many Roman citizens. He establish- 
ed also a celebrated library here; the 
.irchitecture of which I cannot conceive, if 
it be true that a colossal bronze statue of 
Apollo, fifty feet high, was erected in the 
saloon, as Pliny says. This saloon must 
have been of an immense size. 

Tiberius and Caligula enlarged this pa- 
lace. The latter built its front towards the 
Forum; and a bridge to the Capitoline 
mount, which rested on eighty marble 
pillars. — Nero, for whom nothing was suf- 
ficiently extensive, added to it the Celian 
and Esquiline mounts; laying them out in 
gardens, seas, woods, and villages. It was 
now destroyed by fire, and Nero afterwards 
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built his golden house; the portico of 
which, consisting of three rows of pillars, 
extended to the length of a thousand paces 
(a mile), and which the ancients praise 
without bounds. The tyrant, after having 
finished it^ is said by Suetonius to have ex- 
claimed : " Ijyow at last I have a house 
for a man to live in.'* After his death, the 
palace was repaired by Doniitian ; but Ves- 
pasian and Titus separated from it all the 
ground beyond the Palatine mount, in or- 
der to build on the spot the Coliseum, the 
temple of Peace, and the bath of Titus. 
The, Vandals, under their king Totila, 
destroyed the imperial palace ; but its ve- 
nerable ruins still remind us of its former 
existence. We wander here through sub- 
terranean vaults, among the remains of 
grand porticoes, of high walls, and broken 
arcades. Every where we discover little 
shrubs of luxuriant growth between the 
clefts and crevices of the walls, and the fer-' 
tile ground has been in some places used 
for a garden. It is a noble picturesque 
scene, but it wakes us to melancholy.— 
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How momentous were the affairs trans- 
acted here; and how often has the fate 
gf the world been divided on this spot 
where now a thorn wounds my hand ! 
How often has the voice of love cheered 
that solitude where now the screech-owl 
has chosen its retreat ! How often has am- 
bition tortured the breast of the proud Ro- 
man hero, where a gardener's family in rags 
now cultivates a small tract of ground ! 

I climbed up one of the eminences, on 
which some mosaic painting had been pre- 
served. A noble view presented itself. I 
discovered still the grand ancient circus un- 
der my feet, though now changed into a 
garden. Opposite I saw the bath of Cara- 
calla; on the left the majestic Coliseum; 
Hot far from it the temple of Peace ; and, if 
my eyes had wandered over the whole 
space, at its end I should have seen the 
mausoleum of Metella, and a hundred 
other fragments of Roman tombs. No tra- 
veller should fear the difficulty of procur- 
ing himself this view in tl>e way in which I 
did. 
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THEATRE OF MARCELLUS. 

We should be ignorant of the dimen- 
lions of this theatre, if Vitruvius had not 
exactly described them; for very little of 
it is left^ and this little is not worth the 
trouble of going to see. The emperor Au- 
gustus built it for his nephew Marcellus, 
and it serves now as the best pattern of the 
Doric and Ionic orders of architecture^ It 
contained thirty thousand spectators, and 
six hundred wild beasts sprinkled it with 
their blood at its consecration. It was 
changed into a citadel during the warlike 

times of the middle ages ; and at last con- 
certed into a palace, which now belongs to 

the Orsini family. 

PORTICO OF OCTAVIA. 

Nothing remains of the portico of 
Octavia, dedicated by Augustus to his 
noble sister, but the entiance ; where we 
eannot stay without disgust, on account of 
the modern market for meat kept here, 
which fills the air with a pestilential stench. 
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MAUSOLEUM OF AUGUSTUS. 

The remains of this mausoleum do not 
give an adequate idea of its ancient mag- 
nificence. Nothing now exists of it but 
the c)^lindrical spot in the centre, which 
has been tranformed into a theatre for bull- 
fights and fireworks. — This place measures 
132 feet in diameter. Five elevated rows 
of stone benches run along the circus ; 
over them is a range of boxes, higher up 
a spacious gallery, and the sky forms the 
only covering. As all the theatres are shut 
a£ Rome during summer, the inhabitants 
indemnify themselves by forty-five bull- 
fights and twenty-seven fireworks and illu- 
minations. The fireworks must certainly 
be indifferent, there not being sufficient 
room here ; but the illuminations are said 
to be very pretty. We must not, however, 
recal to our memory, that the ashes of 
Augustus, Marcellus, Agrippa, and Gar-. 
maiHcus, lie buried here. The Romaa 
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kdies have forgotten it long ago : and find 

great pleasure in examining the half- 

oaked pugilists that venture their life 

against the beasts and sometimes lose it ; or 

are frequently wounded^ and sprinkle the 

ground with their blood. A grove serving 

as a public walk surrounded this mausoleum 

in ancient times^ but no trace of it is left* 

VARIOUS EDIFICES AND BUINS. 

The temple of Bacchus lies at some dis- 
tance from Rome. Its external form is 
pretty well preserved ; which is that of a 
rotunda, not very large : it serves now as a 
church, dedicated to St. Constantia. Some 
beautiful ruins near this temple are said to 
be the remains of an ancient riding-house 
of Constantine. — Yet I must not be guilty 
of dissimulation. It should be known^ 
therefore, that there lived once a very 
learned man, with the learned and bar- 
barous name of Borrichius; who proved 
beyond contradiction, that ^' the temple of 
Bacchus'' had not been a temple of Bac , 
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chus : ^^ for," said this doctor, ^^ the chi'istianv 
too liked grapes ; and the pressing of grapes 
was a symbol of resurrection with them, 
similar to the whale of Jonah." The 
learned man, to put it beyond all doubt, 
undertook a journey to Achen, in order to 
examine the tomb of the emperor Charles ; 
and being convinced that the rape of 
Proserpine delineated there signified im- 
mortality, he was equally convinced that 
the temple of Bacchus was originally no- 
thing else but a baptistery of Constantine, 
and the pretended riding-ground riear it a 
convent.. 

The beautiful ruins of a temple dedicated 
to Minerva Medica have been treated in 
a ^similar manner by the pseudo-critics, 
though for once they have not declared it a 
christian church. A man had better count 
the turnips in a field, than attempt settling 
the differences about ruins with these men. 
Parts of the cupola supported by some 
piliars, and banging over our head, present 
themselves ; but we cannot walk under 
them without some danger^ for even by 
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raising our voice too high we perh:^)^ may 
loosen some stones and bring them down 
upon our head. The whole temple lies in the 
middle of a vineyard^ and many valuable 
statues have been found in its vicinity. 

This vineyard includes also the tombs of 
tlie family of Aruncius^ which have been 
called pigeon-houses on account of their 
being divided from each other in a man- 
ner somewhat similar to those objects. By 
means of torches we may descend into 
a hole to nej^rly twenty feet in depth, 
where we find several tombs provided 
with inscriptions. On the cielings are 
still some remains of paint. — From this 
bole we may go deeper, to another similar 
one. Some part of it had been dug up by 
order of the apostolic government ; whea 
human bones> urns, lamps, and sepulchral 
vases, were discovered at a depth of fifteen 
feet fdrTther. I found that every Uiing had 
been taken away already, except the human 
bones. I could not, however, refrain fronr 
pilfering the scull of an Aruncius, exhibit 
ing even now a very fine set of teeth. 
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On our return we may cast a look on 
what are called the trophies of Marius; 
though they are in reality nothing but the 
remains of the grand reservoir for the Julian 
aqueduct that provided the Esquiline mount. 
The baths of Livia are found in the Farne- 
sian garden; but we shall repent visiting 
them^ as they are nothing but a few cham- 
bers deep under ground, difficult of access, 
wet, damp, and cold. Having descended 
into them by the light of a torch, we find 

« 

after all nothing but some ornaments and 
paintings on the ceiling, which surprise us 
by the freshness of their colours, and parti- 
cularly the blue. The gilding is also visi- 
ble in some parts : but were it covered with 
solid gold, every friend of pure air should 
hasten away and take a seat on the beauti- 
ful teiT»ce, which exhibits all round the 
ruins of ancient palaces. A large piece of 
marble has been placed here to serve as a 
table, and several fragments of pillars stand 
round it instead of chairs. Foreigners 
^ ]^ often choose this beautiful spot to breakfast 
in. 



•*'■ 
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A temple of Claudius^ or of Bacchag^ or 
efFsLunus, (for^the connoisseurs differ,) has 
been changed into St. Stephen's church* 
It is a perfect rotunda ; and its fifty-eight 
Ionic pillars give it a majestic appearance, 
though they are not all of the same size. 
Pomeranzio has painted the inside of the 
walls with the most dreadful tortures^ by 
which the primitive christians aspired to 
martyrdom ; and on the middle of the altar 
stands the model of some churchy which 
looks like the tower of Babel, and absolute- 
ly disfigures the whole building. 

At the entrance of another church in this 
neighbourhood, we see an antique little' 
ship of raaible, from which we may learn 
how the ancients built their vessels. It 
was probably the consequence of a vow 
made in danger fof shipwreck, and the 
church bears hence the name Maria in na^ 
Dutta. Some critics, however, believe that 
Pope Leo the Tenth, whose name is in- 
scribed on the pedestal, set up this boat^^ 
^fter escaping some dangers at sea, * ^^jg 
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Of the assembly-room of the senators, 
"Curia Hostilia, which formerly stood here, 
nothing has remained but a few ruins. 
The venerable seats of the Roman senators 
were compelled to yield to a church of St. 
John and St. Peter. 

As little exists of the triumphal arch of 
Polabella, and of a temple of Venus and 
Cupid : the power of Love could not de- 
fend itself against ttie all-^onsumrng rage 
of christian piety. The bow and -quiver of 
" Cupid have vanished ; but a full third-part 
of the holy cross, a nail from the same, two 
thorns from the crown of Christ, and a 
small piece of the sponge which was given 
him to drink from on the cross, are preserv- 
ed in their stead. Even the earth in one 
chapel has been brought from JcnisalemJ 
— Ladies are only' permitted to visit this 
chapel on the 20th of May; but for what 
reason, the pope alone can tell : he will also 
explain why no male person is allowed to 
enter it on that day. I cannot imagine, 
^^ .uhlcss it is that they fear the archness of 
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Cupid and his fair mother^ its former inha- 
bitants — ^The convent is a haQdsome build- 
ings and is kept clean* A la7<-brotber of 
the age of seventy-four, but still active and 
very civil, serves as guide ; but complains 
occasionally of the great diminution in the 
number of idlers, on account of their for- 
mer revenues from Milan being stopped 
since the revolution. 

The windows of the convent command 
the view of the cloister-gardens; formerly 
the amphitheatrum castreme, where the Ro- 
man soldiers used to exercise in presence 
of the emperor. The outer walls of this 
amphitheatre tire still visible^ and a number 
of fragments lie dispersed. 

Returning hence we may pass the tri- 
umphal arch of Galienus without looking 
up, by which we shall be no losers. 

TEMPLE OJF FEMALE FORTUNE. 

This temple really merits preservation. 
When Coriolanus threatened his country at 
the head of an army of Volscians, .his mo- 
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ther and his wife proceeded to his camp^.t^ 
interfere for Rome. He relented^ and; this 
temple was bnik in commemorati^D jolrffap 
event. A statue of Female Fortune- »w»(i 
erected here^ which no unmarried Rooma 
woman was permitted to touch. It waf-mir 
racnlous^ and had praised with a loud vbic^^ 
the matrons who subdued the resolution of 
Coriolanus. 

The temple is constructed of asort of brick- 
work^ is of a quadrangular form^ and dec6> 
rated with pilasters. Part of its architecture 
discovers^'a more refined taste; arid hei)ce 
some of the learned are of opinion that the 
wife of Marcus Aurelius had it repaired. 

PYRAMID OP CESTIUS, 

Thi5 is a sepulchral monument fiir too 
magnificent for a man who was only inspec- 
tor of the feasts in honour of the Gods. Yet, 
no doubt, he was rich ; and bosiacs, ho or- 
•dered this mpnument by his >vill, as the in- 
scription tells us. It somewhat resembles 
^he ^Egyptian pyramids; but measures 113 
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feet only ia lengthy and each of the walls 
25 in diameter. There is a large room in tlie 
wiidie, where the ashes of Cestius were de- 
fofiled. The paintings of this inner room 
kave been effaced. It ought not to be fori^ 
gotten^ that this immense work was com- 
pleted in three hundred and thirty days. 
Half of it lies within the city gates^ and the 
other half beyond them. The ground con* 
tignous to the latter part is more interesting 
to foreigners than the pyramid itself^ for it 
is the bnrial-place of all foreign protestants. 
Many of them find an early grave in tliis 
unhealthy capital^ and we may read welU 
known names on such of the scattered tomb- 
stones as have escaped the bigot fury of the 
Romans ; for these deluded men make war 
even against the tomb- stones of the heretics, 
being prevented from profaning the dead 
bodies by the papal guard that always ac- 
companies their burial. To avoid exciting 
the notice of the populace^ the protestants 
are not allowed to light the torches till near 
the pyramid. No priest follows in the pro- 
cession : but a friend takes his place^ ;iXicl 
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bestows his last pious wishes and blessings 
iopon the deceased. 

I expected to find a romantic spot, but trifts 
disappointed ; it is nothing but a griecn 
planted with small trees here and there. Yet 
I prefer this to the practice of the modem 
Romans; who dig large holes in their 
churches, into which the dead bodies are 
thrown without coffins till the hole is full. 
After fifty years these places are opened 
again, and a pestilential stench proceeds 
from them. Those who live in the neigh- 
bourhood suffer greatly by it : as count 
Khevenhuller, the imperial ambassador, late- 
ly experienced ; for his palace smelled for 
several days like a burial-vault. 

TEMPLES OF VESTA AND OF MALE 

FOETUNE. 

The former has been magnificent and 
beantil'ul, but is no more so. Twenty 
fluted Corinthian pillars of Parian marble 
stand round the building still, but walls of 
brick-stones have been built between them. 

The latter, one of the most antique tern- 
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p)es at Romej has shared a similar fate. 
Sonrios TuUius was its founder. It was not 
built of piarble. The Armenian christians 
ar^ oow in possession of it. 

HOUSE OF PILATB. 

Not far from the last-mentioned temple 
we see the house of Pilate as it is called, 
which no more belonged to Pilate than it 
does to me. Even an inscription informs 
us of its having been built in the fourth 
century. Many fragments of ancient build- 
ings h^kve been made use of for the building, 
and have been put in as good order as possi- 
ble ; hence the whole bears a strange ap- 
pearance. 

.'■■'■•■ 

CITADEL OF ST. MICHAEL. 

. I HAVE not seen this citadel. A perjtnis- 
sion for the purpose must be previously ob- 
tained from the cardinal minister; aud a^ it 
contains nothing very remarkable, I declih- 
ed this tifouble. I should have wished, 
jhowever. . to examine the room where the 

c 2 
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famous Cagliosiro ende4 h\^ life ; he haaooK 
vered tfce valki^tirely with writteB remark8> 
tooie x>f which are ^rurious and interestiv^ 
Tbd place was filled with prisoners^ as usqaJi: 
This structure owes« its origia to the imn 
mei^ toj»b pf the empeior Adrian ; and its 
most valuable statues^ having been Uft^:«as 
catap^ts 4igainst the besiegers, lie. now l»u- 
ried in; the Tiber. The ancient orjoaEpenl^^ 
anjtpmease pine-apjple of gilt bronzeiljUK^ 
nymboi of mourning- among ;thean.fii^nts)y 
is.now. visible in the gardeyn of the. Vatican*' 
'ClM^iracchangel Michael^ who. .r^senahkii^ 
ri|tbff4i. colossal owl than a celesti^J^ei^, 
h^Sr ppojw taken up the spot of %jf\i^i>m^-' 
meipLfe; ^d where once stood magnUicent. 
pillars^ we now sec loop-holes for firing mus* 
ketry through. 

BATH OF CARACALXA. 

I FLAT9E& myself that I shall not displease 
miy readers by a few words on the baths of 
the ancients^ so frequently mentioned. 

We must not imagine that the Romans 
were early ao^aint^d with the ^powrfa«i«d 
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hatmy and magnificence of their bathing- 
flaces. Thej learnt these from the Gi<eeks» 
bitt soon surpassed their masters,' The en- 
trance into the pnUic baths was either free 
or obtained for a trifle. For a qnadrans, a 
person was allowed to stay half an hour in 
thebatfa. 

As long as modesty prevailed at Rome^ 
the sexes bathed separately ; but mider the 
profligate emperors they mixed together: 
yet many of the emperors prohibited this^ 
thoQgh ' others expressly sanctioned the 
abuse. Adrian used to bathe promiscuously 
with people of all sorts. How d^ffieireht 
were the relations between the ruler aad tlie 
ruled then^ before the establishmettft of eti- 
qaette! m 

Rome was very populous^ and botbing 
was a favourite custom. A number of bath- 
ing-places were thei^efore requisite; and 
Publius Victor counts sixteen warm and 
eight hundred and* fifty-six cold baths, be- 
sides sixteen' thousand reservoirs and ponds 
where people might learn to sWim. 

Vitruvius' 'iJlas informed us of the con- 
stnMtiott >«f the warm * ' biithing^houses. 
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wbich were called themttt. A place ei 
]>osed to the sun was chosen for them ; an 
their windows looked all towards the sobt 
or the west^ as the Romans preferred t 
bathe in the afternoon during sunshmi 
Three copper cauldrons were fastened i 
the centre of the bathing-rooms^ one abov 
toother : they communicated by pipes, an 
the lower one rested on an oven. Tii 
person bathing in the adjoining ehapiibf 
could draw water from each of the cab) 
drons^ which were of different temperature^ 
The ground floor pf the whole was warmed 8; 
pipes, and a warm air was conducted alfe 
into the chambers by the same means. 

While in the warm bath, it was a custoi 
to be rubbed with perfumed oils; parti; 
from luxury, and partly from an idea o 
thus adding to the flexibility of the limbs 
Before bathing, the Romans amused them 
selves by throwing the discus, or by run 
ning or wrestling ij[i the large halls or sa 
loons built over the bathing-houses. T< 
open their skins, they used brushes of hair 
and sonaetimes even of wire. 

Seneca gives us a description 6{ the mag- 
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Bificence of these places. He had only a sin- 
gle bathiog-room^ tiiough a rich man : ^^ But 
vbo would bathe there now?" excluimed 
the philosopher. '' How poor would he 
think himself, whose bathing-room was not 
laid with precious marble! costly tables 
of Alexandrian and Numidian marble 
must a}so be placed there. The water- 
basons are adorned with glass^ and the 
itone thessimis, used only as an ornament 
of temples in former times. Even ple- 
beians must have the cocks on their 
pipes of pure silver already^ and the freedr 
men must have pillars and statues. They 
make artificial waterfalls^ and lay out the 
ground-floor with precious stones." Sta- 
tius^ another classic author^ reports their 
having changed the leaden water-pipes into 
silver oaes already^ and having gilt the sil- 
ver ground-floor. 

At present^ nobody has any idea of this 
luxury. AU the bathing- houses lie in 
ruins. Of the bath of Caracaila some ma- 
jestic remains still exist : but the pleasure 
of viewing them is lessened by the previous 
trouble necessary for this purpose^ as w€ 
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must give notice to the keeper 4)f the key 
thf evening beforehand fetch him the nex$ 
meiftiiiig in our carriage. The man i& in- 
decfd very polite^ and refuses every pecuni* 
ary gift ; but yet his company is somewhat 
unwelcome. The plunders committed by^ 
hired lacqueys who were formerly. trut^A 
with the key^ rendered this c^lteratioa necesr 
sary. ,) '\c-- 

The bath of Dioclesiao. was/zjuieieoAljri 
greater than that of Caracalla,; but Us ruiiift 
have almost vanisbed^^ while t\tt IhtDer atiijli. 
exhibits a mostrnQbW spectacle4>i(All dMr 
walls aj^ standing: the vaulted! roo&i9dij)r> 
are gone. Nothing cao beifopiie pit^ii^' 
resque than this scene. Every ilrtwrei we 
still discover the pipes of -the >%i|uedi»{t9i ^ 
Instead of marble and bronze^ W9^ see ,^^ 
ivy creeping up the w&lls^ and large/, treei; 
and shrubs growing promiscuously in the isa- 
loons. — ^The bathing^rooms themselves are 
under ground^ and we wander only ia<,the 
-^saloons foriperiy destined to gymnastic .exerf : 
cises. One of these^ IBS feet in lejEigth> and /. 
138 in breadth) vaulted and receiving i itt> 
light froun therjCJkUegr wa3 the astMisbapieQir 
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of the ancient and is the despair of our mo- 
dern architects* 

We infty ai&cend these roins on a stair* 
case very much decayed. I ventoted to do 
se ; but woald not advise my reader to fol- 
low the example^ unless he is proof against 
giddineds* After having mounted about 
twenty yards^ the staircase cases-; and we 
must climb up on ladders in different direc- 
tions^ always seeing a precipice before our 
qres. If 'wfe riip," \re are lost. We* now 
again find the staircase^ and by its means 
leach? mv lai^ Bpotr overgrown with shrubs 
aad gras9;( ( It -is here more dangerous than 
before;: ibrihr^ shrubs cover a precipice, 
andamrall padi only leads round it; and 
on -both sides we look down from a giddy 
height. • A 'person unacquainted with the 
spot, who should -walk straight forward, 
would be lost without recover}'. I stopped 
here ; not being sufficiently curious to ven- 
ture iny neck for the sake of examining a 
small -piece of mosaic, which is preserved , 
and now serves as the only reward of the ad- 
venturous visitor. — On our return we ac- 
<luirea8tiU better acquaintance with our dan- 
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gers ; for the staircase being spiralj and the 
company walking generally aix>ve each 
other's heads^ those who go first move un- 
der a continual rain of small stones, loosen- 
ed by those who follow. A large stone is 
equally liable to be thus detached, particu«> 
larly after a shower of rain ; and may thus 
kill the curious stranger. I am surprised at 
bearing of accidents of this sort so rarely 
happening. 

The whole inner part of the bath of Carar 
calla is covered with fragments of marble* 
The celebrated Farnesian Hercules done by 
the Athenian sculptor Giycon, and the Far- 
nesian bull, were found here. Some iron 
bars are fastened outside of the walls, for 
those who have a mind to climb up tbem ; 
but I had lost my taste for climbing. 

The thatched straw huts for the watch- 
nen in the vineyards, adhering here and 
there to the walls, form a curious contrast 
with these massy ruins. We gathered a 
nosegay of field-flowers among the marbk 
fragments. 



( » ) 
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CoKTiGXTOi^s to tbe bath of CaraeaTltj we 
dr^cpver the niches of a rotunda that for* 
loerly served as a temple of Diana. 

Hence we proceeded to tbe sepulchre of 
Metella; a round tower of immense qua- 
drangular stones^ and with walls of such 
thickness as may bid defiance to all the fu- 
tare ravages of time. We expected to find 
s spacious room inside^ but were greatly dis* 
appointed ; for these walls^ covering almost 
the whole space of eighty-nine feet in dia- 
meter^ leave within them only a small spot 
for a burial-place. The sarcophagus has 
been taken away ; and stands in the yard of 
the palace Famese, where it is of scarcely 
any effect. The upper part of the sepulchre 
has been used as a castle during the civil 
wars of Ttaly, and resembles now a strong 
Gothic tower. An echo repeating words 
six different times^ is another curiosity of 
this place. 

Passing a large meadow^ we reach the an- 
cient circus of Caracalla. Though one of 
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the smallest^ it gives us a correct idea of the 
construction of these places. The surround* 
mg arched walls, the goal (meta), the smatt 
fmrtition wall (spina X dividing the <eircus^ 
the gate from which the conqueror proceed- 
ed, all are still in existence. In the thick 
walls we discover large hollow pots .4 which 
were intended partly to lessen the weight, 
and partly to assist in filling them up.— Se» 
veral insignificant ruins are still visible in 
the vicinity, which are pretended to have 
been the stables of the circus, and the tombs 
of the family Servilian, &c. 
. We now have not fair to go, to find king 
Numa with his nyaQ{)h Egeria.: but we must 
submit to walk the, greater part of the way 
through^ a vineyard ; the unpolite prince its 
owner (whose name I have happily forgot- 
ten) having prohibited the entrance of car- 
riages upon his ground, though there is a fine 
road through it. The ground is hardly 
wor^h seeing, and is remarkable only for itfl 
antiquity. It was filled with water when I 
was there. In the back-ground we discover 
a broken figure, and the niches are said to 
have formerly contained the atatues of the 
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Muses. When I entered the grotto, a quail 
and a water-hen started : the latter sought 
ttf«lge under a stone, and the other directed 
tier ooarse to Rome. 

In the vineyard through which we pass, 
w discorer ' a small church of St. Ur- 
ban, which had been a temple of Bacchus, 
or Tath€r of the Muses. Four Corinthian 
piUars-otily annottnce its ancient appropria- 
tion. ■? * ■■■' 
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Tfnsx|>alace- has Wen built upon the an- 
cient bath^ Nei^i and most of the antiques 
which it hontatns- are said to have been 
found here. This assertion, however, is in- 
deed nd cbmpliineht to Nero's taste : for I 
am tenipted toeall the palace merely a lum- 
ber-hofuse for antiquarians, and particularly 
since the reigning prince has sold the best 
pieces, (a Minerva with a snake^ and the fai- 
nious bacs-relirf of d nymph giving Jupiter 
drink from u Horn of the goat Amolthea) to 
Lu^ien Buonaparte. 

-A'bcautifbl' head of Apollo has been ia 
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great danger of being lost also. Parelti 
sculptor had been employed by the prii 
to restore some antiques : when he wajs 
be paid, he declined money, and very ci^ 
ly declared that he would be satisfied w 
an indifferent antique head standing i 
where in a comer. The prince, who kn< 
as little of art as a negi'o, rejoiced at t 
cheap bargain, and gave up the head 
Apollo with pleasure, which the cuno 
sculptor immediately sold to lord Bristol 
a hundred and fifty ducats. Some d 
afterwards the prince and lord Bristol i 
in company ; when the latter, quite enn 
tured with his new acquisition, informed 
prince that he had purchased the best, pi* 
of his whole collection. The prince at f 
doubted; but after having consulted so 
artists, he was almost raving; his vanity i 
offended. Lord Bristol was so polite as 
return the statue for the sum which he 1 
paid, and it is now the most valuable of t 
whole collection of antiques. 

The prince, at one time, being in want 
money, sold the four best paintings of. 
whole collection ; and among otbera t^^ , 
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lebrated Murder of the Innocents^ by Pous- 
sin. The rest of the paintings arc not very 
remarkable. Two Holy Families^ by Ra- 
phael and Andrea del Sarto, are beautifnl : I 
suspect they are both by the last-mentioned 
master ; for in this gallery, as indeed every 
where in Rome, they give what names they 
please to pictures. I shall name a few of 
the best pieces, without tiring the reader 
frith a description of them. A Holy Fa- 
mily by Sasso Ferrato, the charming painter 
of Madonnas ; a Christ before Pilate, and a 
St. Peter in prison by Gerard delle Notte 
(Honthorst) who like the owls only flew out 
at night; a St. John by Dominichioo; a 
veiled Venus by Titian, &c. A painting by 
Corregio strikes by the strange piety of the 
subject. Cupid, the symbol of profane love, 
lies prostrate on the ground, and his arrows 
are broken ; his conqueror. Spiritual Love, 
armed cap-a-pee, and a* flaming sword in his 
hand, stands by and threatens him. Yet I 
fear the broken arrows of the little god will 
wound deeper than the sword of his antago- 
nist. The palace is furnished badly and 
without taste : as usual^ we met 3ome bakhu 
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chins ; for, as players on the stage are fonc 
of strutting with star and riband on thei 
coats, th^ Italian princes exhibit on ever] 
occasion their baldachins; under whicl 
they affect to give audiences. 

A PILGRIMAGE. 

The church and convent of St. Onolfric 
contain some fine paintings : but these did 
not attract me ; I had only come on a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Tasso. This great 
poet died in ]595 in this convent^ at an age 
of no more than 51. My never- forgolter 
friend and master the good Musaeus attain- 
ed exactly the same age ; and the recollec- 
tion of this circumstance mingled sadnesi 
and grief with the veneration I felt on ap- 
proaching Tasso's tomb. On entering the 
church it is seen on the left hand, as well ai 
his picture, of which alas ! the colours have 
faded and become dark through age. The 
Latin inscription is beautiful and affecting. 
It begins '* Torquato Tasso." How much 
glory is expressed by this name ! After a 
few but energetic words in praise of hi^ me* 
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rits^ we are told: '' Cardinal Bovilaqua or^ 
dered this tomb to be erected to bim^ that 
he who in his life^time filled- the whole 
world with his fame, might in death like- 
wise he sought and honoured in arenerable 
place !" 

In the library of the convent, which I ri- 
fiited afterwards, an autographicul letter of 
Tasso's is still preserved in a glass caAe. I in- 
iJtantly recognized tliehand, which I had so 
often studied at Naples. The letter began 
with th^se words : *^ Friendship has nothing 
better to give than its own self." I should 
have copied it, if the illegibility of the cha- 
racters and want of time had not prevented 
me. I also found here a bust of Tasso, 
formed on his bodj^ after his death : it does 
not resemble any of the busts and portraits 
of him that I had seen before. Ladies are 
not allowed to enter this convent, but the 
in^nks were so obliging as to permit me to 
send the bust to the church for the inspec- 
tion of my wife. Some other relics of 
Tasso are kept here : they were a towel 
finely, woven of the bark of trees ; an earth- 
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en pot with sand to dry the ink; and s 
large. oval piece of heavy wood^ flat on the 
tinder side: the monks could not tell what 
it was ; I conjecture that Tasso used it to 
keep the paper steady while writing. His 
inkstand had been here formerly ; but du- 
ring the revolution some admirer of the 
great poet had stolen it. I confess the 
temptation came upon me also^ and if fortune 
had favoured me, I fear the monks would 
have lost the sand-pot likewise. Indeed 
they do not feel the value of their treasure; 
as they throw it promiscuously into the 
same box with a miniature portrait and 
some other trinkets that belonged to a car- 
dinal whom nobody knows. In this libra- 
ry I saw likewise a beautiful marble bust 
of Barclay the celebrated author of the Ar- 
genis ; and behind a grate the very inno- 
cent prohibited books. To my surprise 
Bossuet's Universal History stood at thfe 
head of them. Alexander Guidi, another 
Italian poet of some celebrity, is buried in 
the church of this convent. Why did not 
Gothe, when he was here^ hang at least 
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one laurel wreath on the grave of Tasso i 
Sich an act of homage would have well be- 
come him who had been inspired by the 
genius of the Italian poet. 

VARIOUS RUINsI 

These * are rendered interesting only 
by the recollection of events and circum- 
itances connected with them. Among 
these I particularly reckon the bridges. A 
walk on the banks of the Tiber^ with the 
Roman History in one's hand^ would be 
entertaining, if of the events that once hap- 
pened here^ no other memorials existed but 
tingle stones. Of the Tiber itself we indeed 
bring with us rather too exalted an idea : we 
have heard and read so much about it from 
our earliest years, that we expect to see a 
majestic river, such as the Nerva, but it is 
only a middling stream, not larger than the 
Saala in Thurmgia. The epithet ^^Jiavus" 
(yellow) so frequently used by the ancients 
is really applicable ; but it is not a beaiui- 
fill but dirty yeUow. The most ancient 

d2 
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bridge of Rome (a wooden one of course 
18^ or was^ the pons sublicius, so called fix>n 
Sfi6/ic«, signifying ptV^s in the Volscian Ian 
guage. Ancus Martius built it about oni 
hundred and fifteen years after the founda- 
tion of Rome. Antoninus Pins changed it 
into a stone bridge. When the water it 
low^ you see some heaps of stones^ the re- 
mains of this ancient bridge^ above the sur- 
face ; and when the wiater is high, the 
breakers' strong current between them 
marks the existence of these fragments. 
Here Horatius Cocles singly defended the 
bridge against the whole army of Porsenna 
till it was broken down behind him. Here 
the heroic virgin Cloelia swam across the 
Tiber; here the dead bodies of the abhor* 
red tyrants Heliogabalus and Commodus 
were thrown into the river. From this 
bridge the title of the Roman priests, and 
of the present popes or Roman pontiffs, was 
derived ; for the ancient Roman priests 
being charged to maintain an uninterrupted 
public worship of the gods on both sides of 
the Tiber^ and therefore obliged to keep 
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dib bridge in good repair^ were called poU" 
tifiees a pontefaciendo. 

On the Poos Sublicius a singular religious 
festival used to be celebrated annually on 
the 15th of May. The first Greek colony 
that settled in this country had^ in compli 
aoce with what they conceived to be the 
sense of an oracle, drowned every j'ear 
thirty men in the Tiber. Hercules abo- 
lished this inhuman custom, by persuading 
the Greeks, that the oracle did not demand 
living men^ and that the gods would be sa- 
tisfied with puppets in their steads The 
Romans therefore continued the practice 
of tlirowing images made of rushes and 
properly dressed from this bridge into the 
Tiber. The consuls, the magistrates, the 
priests, and even the vestal virgins, were 
obliged to be present at the ceremony. 
The second with respect to antiquity, but 
the first which the Romans built of stone, 
was the po^ senatorius (now ponte rotto), 
to called, because the senators were obliged 
to pass it when they went to consult the 
Sybilline oracles. The river has often de» 
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fitroyed it. Pope Paul III. ordered 1 
chael Angelo to rebuild it, but died wl 
hardly the foundation had been h 
Envy deprived Michael Angelo of 1 
commission ; and a wretched bungler c 
ed Biscio removed the durable and ex< 
lent foundation laid by the former, i 
substituted a structure of his own planni 
which was unable to resist the river ab 
ten years. It has not been rebuilt sir 
The Pons Fabricius (now called Ponte 
quatro Capi) still remains with the anci 
inscription, and leads to a small island 
the Tiber. Tradition says, that this ish 
was formed by the stoppage of the shea 
cut in Tarquin's field, which were thro 
into the river by the enraged people. T 
island was dedicated to -Slsculapius, { 
the symbol of that God, the shape 61 
shTp, was given to it because the serp 
was'brought hither by sea from Epidaui 
An obelisk was erected, where the m 
is'' usually placed. On the site of 
mlagnificent temple of ^sculapius th 
now stacids a dhurch dedicated to St. B 
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Cholomew; and on going from the little 
garden pf the convent down some steps to 
the river, a serpent sculptured in stone may 
still be discovered when the water is low. 
On the front of the temple was recorded tht 
receipt of the antidote which had been 
used by Antiochus the Great. The pa- 
tients who resorted hither, were^ as in the 
temple of Jupiter Serapis at Puzzuoli, taught 
to expect the revelation of a remedy in a 
dreanij and were obliged to write it down, 
if they were cured by following the instruc- 
tions thus received. The walls of the tem- 
ple were covered with tablets giving an ac- 
count of these cures. Borrichius has pre- 
served the following one : ^^ The oracle 
lately commanded a certain blind man^ 
named Cajus, to approach the altar, to 
bend his knee, to go from the right to 
the left, to lay five fingers on the altar,^ 
to press his eyes with his hand. He did 
so, and was instantly restored to sight.'^ 
This shews at least, that there was as much 
knavery and superstition and priestcraft 
among the ancient Komans as there is ^^ 
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among us. A great number of sick slaves 
having once been brought hither iti the 
reign of Claudius^ that emperor gave free*- 
dom to all who recovered^ because^ as he 
«aid^ their masters had taken so little care of 
them. I know countries where the repetition 
of such a decree would be very just. State 
prii^ners, under sentence of deaths were, by 
order of Tiberius, kept a whole month on 
this island before they were executed. Se- 
veral other celebrated temples likewise stood 
here, consequently the little island was 
once a very remarkable place, and still re- 
mains so from the recollections it excites. 
The Cestian Bridge (Pons Cestius) built by 
Oestius Galius, leads from the island to the 
opposite shore. The Pons Triumphalis, by 
which the victorious generals returning 
from the western provinces used to make 
their triumphal entries, is destroyed, yet its 
ruins however rise above the water. The 
Pons Aelius, now called the Angel Bridge, 
was built in the reign of Adrian. Clement 
IX. ordered Bernini to place ten indiflFer- 
ent statues of angels on it. Triumphant 
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lb axe no more to be found at Rome, 
igels in plenty. The ten abovemen*- 
I hold in their hands the instruments 
^hich Christ was tortured^ and the in* 
:ons or mottoes on the pedestals are 
idiculous. ^' In flagella paratus sum/' 
ore of the like stamp^ which I should 
tamed to copy. I shall mention only 
2r bridge, the Potis Milvius (now 
Ponte Mollo), because M. iEmilius 
us defrayed the great expeiice of 
Qg it out of his private fortune ; al- 
ii his father had left him nothing but 
lourable name and a happy genius, by 
Eertion of which he raised himself to 
ghest offices of the state. 
i temple of Pallas built by Domitian, 
ig remains but a few Corinthian pillars 
itablatures with basso relievos ; whicli, 
1 considerably damaged, arc still of 
iralue as works of art, and specimens 
rient sculpture. All the rest of the 
3g has been dilapidated, or buried 
ground. More has been preserved of 
»ram of Nerva. Its very high wall. 
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built of immense square stones^ and without 
any cement, is the admiration of all connois- 
seurs. That every courtier who may hap- 
pen to make the tour of Italy with his gra- 
cious master, or perhaps read this book, may 
behold these ruins with awe and dread, I 
shall mention an instance of the strict jus- 
tice of Alexander Severus, the sentence 
having been put in execution on this spot. 
Vetrohius Turinus, a courtier, having made 
a trade with the favours of his master, 
and having sold empty promises, was de- 
tected : the emperor ordered him to be sti- 
fled with the smoak of burning straw ; and 
a public crier exclaimed during the execu- 
tion : ^^ fumo punitur qnifumum vetididit, 
(with smoke he is punished, who sold 
smoke). If all deceiving courtiers of the 
present day were punished in the same 
manner, we should soon be compelled to un- 
thatch the cottages of the peasants. The 
place Navona, formerly the Circus Agona- 
tis, still retains the form of a circus; for the 
houses around it have been built on the an- 
cient seats. Games were here celebrated iu 
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faoQoar of Janus. At present it is adorned 
with several modem fountains and some 
miserable statues by Bernini. Every Sun- 
day in the month of August it is laid 
under water^ when it is much frequented 
by people of all ranks. The rich drive with 
their carnages into the water : the poor re- 
fresh themselves with the cooling air — Not 
far from this circus you find on another pub- 
lic place a fragment of a Menelaus who is 
carrying a dead Patroclus in his arms ; but I 
must confess that I had this from hearsay 
only, for in its present mutilated state it is 
impossible forme to conjecture what it repre- 
sented. People that pretend to understand 
it assured me that it must have been a noble 
group. From a taylor living in its neigh- 
bourhood it has received the nickname of 
Pasquin, and under this title it is well known 
to all the world as the bearer of the lampoons 
by which the popes and the cardinals for- 
merly were complimented. The Romans 
have long ceased to be witty, and their wit- 
bearer Pasquino is become mute. Close by 
stands the palace of Braschi, nephew of the 
pope, which I mention only on account of 
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iU marble staircase, it being the largest and 
most beautiful at Home ; yet this is the onljr 
good thing of the palace, for there is not a 
single habitable room inside^ A valk on 
the Tarpeian rock is not very interesting. No 
trace is left there either of the vestal Tarpeia, 
who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, and 
who was murdered and buried there in reward 
of her treachery ; nor is there any mixrk of the 
criminals who were thrown headlong down 
the precipice. The rock is indeed no longer 
so high as it originally had been, part of the 
top having been taken away, and the hollow 
filled up; enough however is still left to break 
ft person's neck. The bath of Titus offers no- 
thing very remarkable, except some well pre- 
served paintings in arabesk ; in other respects 
they would have little claim to attention, ex- 
cept we bring along with us the recollection, 
that the good Titus was here born and edu- 
cated in a mean house, and therefore loved 
and embellished the spot. 

There is a tradition that these baths were 
first discovered in the time of Raphael ; and 
that after copying the arabesque paintings 
foun^ in them^ be had caused the greater 
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part to be filled up^ in order to conceal his 
plagiarism. But this art was sufficiently 
known before from the writings of the an- 
cients^ so that Raphael could not have 
claimed the honour of invention. — ^AU that 
is certainly known is that the batlis had been 
again filled up^ and not re-opened till 1776. 
The famous group of the Laocoon was found 
in the ruins of the baths of Titus. — Here 
flourished once the garden of Ma^cenas^ and 
the poets he here collected around him, and 
to whose immortal works he is indebted for 
the fame he enjoys. — Horace, Virgil, and 
Propertins, inhabited villas in this neighbour- 
hood ; and the tower from which Nero beheld 
the conflagration of Rome, whilst he sung 
to his lyre a poem on the burning of Troy, 
was not far distant. 

THE CAPITOL. 

It is no longer the ancient capitol, where 
the magnificent temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
stood,adorned with aquadrigal chariot of gold ; 
and whose steps the victorious generals and 
even the haughty Cesars ascended only on their 
knees ; in whose halls they gave triumphal 
feasts. Hefe the colossal statue of the Thun- 
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derer formed of pure gold^ once sat upon a stool 

of ivory and gold :—• -the floor was covered 

with gilt metal: and during a long sue* 

cession of years^ the temple was enriched 

with the spoils deposited by conquerors^ with 

the. presents of foreign ambassadors, and 

valuable offerings of devout citizens. Here 

the Sybilline books^ esteemed by the Romans 

jnore valuable than gold, were kept in a sub^ 

terraneous vault ; and a great number of the 

most beautiful statues adorned it more than the 

profusion of precious stones. In its courts 

and porches the eye was attracted by columns 

and tables of silver and other metals, on 

which have been engraved laws and other 

things interesting to the people, the state, and 

to posterity. Such treasures had here been 

accumulated, that there was scarcely room 

left t^ pass and re-pass; till at length in the 

670th year of Rome, during the dictator- 

efiip of Sylla, the whole temple became a 

prey to the flames. Sylla rebuilt it^ and em*' 

bellished it with magnificent columns which 

had been brought from a temple in Athens. 

I), was again destroyed by fire during the 

tuibuknt; ufurp^^iojpi 9f VUelUu»r Ye^pasiAA 
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restored it^ l^t it was again bnnit down ia 
the reign of his son Titus. Domitian rebuilt 
it; but with its fate after that period we are 
not acquainted. The temple of Fidelity 
adjoined that of the Thunderer. Opposite 
to it lay the citadel^ and an eminence where 
the chief priests observed the new moon. 
Near it was a senate-house^ and a mean 
thatched hut is over the modest dwelling of 
liomulus. A similar hut^ that has belonged 
to king Tatius, stood close to the temple of 
Juno, which was surrounded by a grove 
which had the right of asylum. But who 
could enumerate all the temples and remark- 
able edifices^ of which the eapitol once could 
boast ? Ovid too dwelt there among the Gods 
who always remained propitious to him. 

We ascended from the north to the mo* 
dera eapitol between two water-spouting 
lions, by a flight of steps, built from a plan 
by Michael Angelo. On the balustrade at 
top, stand the colossal statues of Castor and 
Pollux^ each of them holding a horse by the 
bridle. Next to them we s|w the trophies 
of Marias, then two statues of the sons erf 
ConstaBtiner^hich had been found among 
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the mins of his baths, and lastly two mile- 
stones, only one of which is antique, and whicl) 
formerly marked the beginning of the Ap* 
pian Way. The other has been decorated 
with a globe of bronze which, according t< 
tradition, enclosed the ashes of Trajan. Tb( 
whole produces a grand effect. As soon m 
we reached the top the beautiful bronze sta* 
tue of Marcus Anrelias on horseback irresis 
tibly attracted our attention. It is truly i 
masterpiece, especially the horse, which s< 
admirably imitates real life, that Michae 
Angelo, on seeing it, is said involuntarily 
to have exclaimed ^^ March.^* Why no 
rather ^' halt ?" for the horse is representee 
us stepping forward. 

To cool the enthusiasm raised by the viem 
of this statue, and the recollection of th( 
excellent man it represents, we need onlj 
look for a moment at the wooden cross or 
the wall o^tbe palace. Its history is curious 
The king of Naples, quite intoxicated will 
his short-lived triumph, erected it, and or* 
dered an inscription, celebrating in pom* 
.pous terms his mighty achievements, whilst 
it inveighed bitterly against the French. 
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The premature inscription^ as may naturally 
be supposed^ has been removed^ but the spi- 
rit of devotion has preserved the cross from 
the unhallowed touch of the spoiler. 

Let us hasten by it into the Capitolrne 
Museum. From its portico we look into a 
oourt^ whereon a fountain exposes the river- 
god Rhine^ better known by the name of 
Marforius^ and celebrated as the bearer of 
many a witty reply to the sallies of Pas- 
quin. Under the portico we already met 
with a great number of statues^ sarcophagi^ 
dtars, &c. of very unequal value, for there 
are among them some very wretched pro- 
ductions of the age of Constantine. A con- 
noisseur directed my attention to a valuable 
hasso-relievo, a very ancient specimen of 
Grecian sculpture : it was very much da- 
maged, and I understood nothing of it. I 
conjecture,- however, that it may represent 
Rhea before Jupiter. The most valuable 
piece in this collection, the sarcophagus of 
Alexander Severus, has been taken away by 
the French, and only a cast of it in plaster 
of Paris is now to be seen here. We now 
turn to the right, where a colossal statue 
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of Mars, by mistake called king Pyrrhu^, is 
placed, and where a column of Oriental ala- 
baster, fourteen feet high, claims our admi^ 
ration. Here is the entrance into a room 
named Canope, because it is quite filled with 
very comical Egyptian statues of black ba- ' 
saltes. After tarrying a short time in this 
room, the visitor ascends the stair-case, but 
slowly, very slowly ; for the walls on both 
sides contain one of the most interesting 
monuments of antiquity, namely, a plan of 
ancient Rome, engraved on many marble 
tables, which were discovered in the ruins of 
the temple of Remus. Most of them have 
indeed been very much shattered ; several, 
however, are still in a good state of preser- 
vation ; one in particular representing a 
theatre, is not at ail damaged. 

Our attention was so engrossed by these 
venerable remains of antiquity, that we al- 
most overlooked two beautiful statues of 
Juno and Pudicitia, which are placed on the 
landing-place. In the anti-room we found 
a great number of epitaphs built into the 
wall ; three colossal foxes, and an antique 
specimen of mosaic^ which is indeed less 
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beaatiful than the modem prodactions of 
this kind^ but these had been with muck 
more pains and trouble formed of real stones, 
whilst at present the artist performs his work 
more easily and conveniently^ using for his 
mosaic only coloured compositions. The 
walls of the first saloon exhibit more than m 
hundred curious inscriptions^ arranged in a 
chronological order from Tiberius to Theo- 
dosius. In the centre stands a beautiful large 
vase^ with basso-relievos in the most ancient 
style : from this vase the saloon has obtained 
its name. 

The second saloon^ called the saloon of 
Hercules^ because a statue representing him 
conquering the hydra is its chief ornament, 
contains^ like the preceding, many interest- 
ing inscriptions; the celebrated statue of 
Antinous, that was found in the villa of 
Adrisin ; the child holding a bearded mask 
before its face; Cupid and Psyche ; Venus 
and Mars, which are supposed to be por- 
traits ; an excellent Agrippina in the middle 
of the room ; and many others. Three beau- 
tiful antique altars dedicated to the windj^ 
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. tli0 waves, and to repose, seem to iiiYite wk 
bJere to offer up sttoiafices. 

The third magmficent salooa, supported 
1>y pilasters^ is particulaily remarkable oa 
account of its containing the Dying Gla- 
diatoi* ; at the side of which an Antitious 
in the costume of an Egyptian priest, a 
couple of Centaurs, See. areplaced, and cer- 
tainly appear well to deserve that honour. 
All around many other statues stand, the 
names of which it would be tedious to enu- 
merate. 

The fourth saloon is dedicated to the phi- 
losophers, poets,, and orators ; whose busts,, 
above a hundred in number, fascinate the eye 
of the literary visitor. Those of Homer, 
Cicero, Socrates, Aristides, Aristophanes, 
Demosthenes, and Pindar, are most esteemed 
as masterly productions of sculpture. But 
they must all prove highly interesting to the 
admirer of their works. A statue of Zeno is- 
particularly beautiful. Connoisseurs likewise 
much admire some basso-relievos on the 
walls, especially that representing tliree faun%, 
preceded by a little naked faun. The name^ 
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x>t Callim&chus is engraven under \t, and it 
is supposed to be the same which has been 
so highly praised by Pliny. 

The saloon of the emperors contains 
eighty-five busts of emperors and empresses. 
The collection, as has already been observ- 
ed, is not so complete as that at Florence. 
A Venus in the middle of the saloon, re- 
sembles the Medicean, and is by many even 
.preferred to the latter. Among many sta- 
tues and bas-reliefs in this saloon, we no- 
ticed two of the latter, which are considered 
by the connoisseurs to be masterpieces of 
Grecian art. In one of them {Perseus and 
Andromeda) there is this singularity, that 
Perseus, in helping the lady to descend from 
the rock, does not lay hold of her hand but 
her arm ; and I could not help smiling, when 
our honest enthusiast, who is himself an 
eminent artist, exclaimed : ^' This is the 
true heroic manner ; a hero never takes a 
lady by the hand, but always lays hold of her 
arm.'* On hearing this ingenious expla- 
nation^ I examined the bas-relief more 
closely, and thought I could plainly disco- 
ver, that the sculptor had chosen this mode 
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for no other reason but because there was 
not marble enough here to extend the arm of 
Perseus farther. But thus it usually hap- 
pens with respect to great men in the most 
trifling thing they do, some hidden meaning 
or deep design is suspected, when they were 
compelled thereto by circumstances, or per- 
haps thought not at all about it. 

In the sixth saloon we found, besides a 
couple of hundred of inscriptions taken from 
the tombs of the freed men and women of 
Livia Augusta, a great number of busts, sta- 
tues, sarcophagi, &c. 

The seventh is decorated in the same 
manner : the visitor's attention is here par- 
ticularly attracted by the statue of a faun 
with grapes ; by a bronze vase two feet 
high, from the inscription on which it ap- 
pears, that it had been presented to a Gym- 
nasian by Mithridates ; and lastly, by the 
beautiful mosaic, representing four doves 
sitting on the brim of a cup, which has al- 
ready been praised by Pliny, and has been 
multiplied by innumerable copies. 

We again descetid the stairs to the court 
in front of the Palace of the Conservators : 
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80 called because certain gentlemen entitled 
conservators of Rome assembled there; but 
whether they actually be what their title im- 
plies, is more than I can say. In the court 
there are some fragments of immense colos- 
sal statues^ and among others a foot^ the 
great toe of which is thicker than the body 
of a full-sized man: it is supposed to have 
belonged to the colossal statue of the Sun 
at Rhodes, which was forty-one feet high. 
Behind an iron railing is seen a Triumphant 
Koma, and two conquered kings in a group. 
Near the bottom of the stair they have 
built into tlie wall, is a copy of the celebrated 
rostral column, which was erected in the 
Roman forum, in honour to the consul 
Caius Duillius, for having defeated the fleet 
of the Carthaginians. In ascending we saw 
besides a Urania and Thalia, which are ra- 
ther insignificant productions, four beautiful 
bas-reliefs representing some transactions in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and likewise 
a Curtius on horseback, precipitating him- 
self into the flaming gulf. In the first 
saloon, Arpino has painted a series of pic- 
tures, the subjects of which are taken from 



Roman history^ and which form a singalar 
contrast to the statues of some of the popes 
in full pontifical dress^ and in the act of 
giving their benediction to the people. 

In the second saloon^ the subject of these 
pictures is continued; and the surrounding 
objects are rather more in unison^ as they 
have placed here the busts of celebrated 
jpapal generals^ such as Colonna^ and others^ 
who of course are likewise Roman heroes. 
But the eye of the visitor dwells with most 
pleasure on a bronze bust, which is said to be 
>a very good likeness of Michael Angelo. 

In the third saloon there is a beautiful 
bronze statue of one of the slaves who once 
saved Rome. 

The fourth saloon must be very interesting 

to the historian of antiquity, as it contains a 

series of the Fasti Consulares down to the 

-^time of Augustus^ which were found on the 

iipot where once the Curia Hostilia stood. 

The fifth is adorned with a Holy Family, 
painted by Giulio Romano. Here too stands 
a couple of bronze geese, which we were 
told had been made in honour of the geese 
^hose cacklmg saved the capitoL 
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Of the sixth saloon I recollect nothing ez« 
"cept that its boasted tapestries appeared to 
be but indifferent ; but the last contains a 
beautiful statue of Hercules of gilt bronze, 
which was found in the ruins of a temple 
dedicated to that demigod. Two other sta- 
tues are likewise rendered interesting by 
the names which have been given them, 
for it is pretended they represent Cicero and 
Virgil. 

After passing through two more rooms 
containing marble tables, which were dug 
out I forget where, and on which the names 
of ancient Roman magistrates are engraven, 
we proceed to the Capitoline Galleiy of 
Paintings. 

But I feel no inclination to dwell long on 
this subject, as the collection* is neither nu- 
merous, nor wholly composed of master- 
pieces. A Soul hy Guido Reni, is indeed a 
good picture ; but on viewing it I could not 
help thinking of the orbis picttts. The paint- 
er who conceives the idea of painting a soul, 
must surely be without one at that moment. 
Guido,'however, is perhaps not to blame ; for 
ia justice to him I must remark^ that it is 
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only a naked human figure^ and who knew 
what he intended to represent by it? Ariadne 
and Bachus were likewise attributed to Guide. 
I rather doubt it : fori think that it can hard- 
ly be Gnido^s colouring, and the invention 
is too jejune. Romulus and Remus suckled 
by a Wolf, a large and beautiful picture, is 
said to have been painted by Rubens. A 
Female Figure by Titjan, is intended as a 
representation of Vanity. This ought to be 
written under it. A portrait of Diego Velas- 
quez, painted by himself, is interesting both 
on account of its merits as a picture, and 
particularly on account of the subject ; for 
to my taste, Diego Velasquez is as great a 
painter as any that can be named. 

The second saloon contains still fewer 
pieces of distinguished reputation, nor is it 
even connected with the first. Young paint- 
ers attend here to copy the originals; and 
these copies, many of which are well exe- 
cuted, are sold very cheap. The Tarpeian 
Rock may indeed have some claim to a visit 
on account of the historical facts connected 
with it: but we found nothing there but a 
kitchen-garden^ with a low wall^ whence 
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once looks down upon the roof of a honse.-— 
On the declivity of the Capitoline Mount 
three beautiful pillars, with their architraves, 
are still standing ; they are all that remains 
of the temple dedicated by Augustus to Ju- 
piter the Thunderer, out of gratitude for his 
fortunate escape,- when a slave before his lit- 
ter was killed by lightning. Near it we saw 
the beautiful ruins of the temple of Concord, 
built by the consul Camillus, to commemo- 
rate the reconciliation between the patricians 
and plebeians. Eight magnificent but unequal 
Ionic columns of Oriental granite, support an 
entablature, ornamented m a very fine style. 

THE TRIUMPHAL COLUMNS. 

If these triumphal columns had not been 
loaded and disfigured by images of 
samts and crosses, they would undoubted* 
ly serve as a great ornament to the city. 
But in their present state they appear like 
dethroned kings, on whose heads, by way of 
mockery, paper crowns have been put. Tlie 
highest of them is that of Marcus Aurelius : 
the gratitude of the people intended it for 
him, but the unassi^ing monarch dedicated * 
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4t to Antoninus Pius. It is decorated widi 
basso-relievod, representing the victories of 
Marcus Aurelius over the Marcomanni. A 
spiral stair-case of near two hundred 
steps^ leads to the top: and formerly, 
indeed, the trouble of the ascent would have 
been well repaid, whilst the statue of the 
good Marcus Aurelius stood there ; but now 
his place is usurped by a statue of St. Paul. 
The pillar of Trajan is still more celebrated 
on account of its masterly basso-relievos, 
containing above two thousand figures, and 
commemorating that emperor's victories over 
the Dacians. It is of marble as well as the 
first, but somewhat shorter, measuring only 
one hundred and thirty-three feet. It may 
likewise be ascended by a stair on the inside : 
but there can be no inducement to do it ex- 
cept the fine view it commands ; for instead 
of the statue of Trajan, here is only one of 
saint Peter. I do not know whether the 
a^hes of Trajan still repose in the pedestal ; 
probably not, for the um which contained 
them was of pure gold. 

But all the pillars and obelisks do not con- 
tribute so much to the ornament of Rome as 
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The abundance of water, this vivid mo^ 
tioD, this rushing and foaming, this countless- 
multitude of Tritons and Naiads, who in al- 
most every open place are seen either squirt- 
ing the water high up in the air, or pouring 
it in gurgling streams from their urns, give 
an extraordinary appearance of life and 
bustle to the city, and in some degree make 
amends for, and relieve the eye from, the dul- 
ness occasioned by the want of inhabitants. 
I have already mentioned the two magnificent 
fountains in St, Peter's Place. That called 
Trevi commands our admiration by quite a 
diflferent character. Neptime seems to be 
coming forth from his palace, sea-horses draw 
his car, Tritona surround him. Health and 
Plenty stand in niches on each side. The 
whole i& of marble. 

A large mass of water is poured from every 
«de into a basin, which might indeed from its 
size be rather called a pond. It is excellent 
clear, pure water, and was celebrated even in 
die time of the Romans* A young girl disco- 
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Yered the source, and shewed it to some thirsty 
soldiers, whence the water was called Aqua' 
Virgo. Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augustus, 
bjiilt an aqueduct to bring it to Rome. It 
gives me pleasure to find, that a j^ope has per- 
p.etuated in two bas-reliefs the memory both 
o/Agrippaand the young maiden. Many 
consider the composition of the whole group 
to be faulty, because it leans against the 
walls of a palace, so that one cannot conceive 
whence the water comes. To me this ob- 
jection appears to be unjust ; for on whatever 
spot Neptune stands, there he can pro- 
duce water.. The same objection might 
be made, even if it stood in the middle of a 
large market-place. We must not imagine* 
that the water flows out of the palace : no ; at a 
wink from Neptune, it springs forth from his 
car. The fountain Termini, called likewise 
Aqua Felix, is embellished with Christian 
sculpture: for here a colossal Moses, with, 
his wonder-working wand, causes the water 
to flow from a rock. The idea is certainly 
not amiss, if the concomitant objects had been 
in unison ; for it may be asked, how came 
ancades and Ionic cQlumus to stand so near 
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this rock of Mose» in the desert ? and why 
should the prophet give himself so much 
trouble^ as two beautiful lions of black ba- 
saltes (of Egyptian workmanship) are al- 
icady vomiting from their wide mouths thick 
streams of water i In Spanish Place there 
is a fountain in the form of a bark, by Ber* 
nini. What strange conceits the Bernini 
sometimes had ! 

The water in the fountain in the Campo 
Vaccino, flows into an immense basin of 
oriental granite^ which served for the same 
purpose in ancient times. The fountain 
Paulina surpasses all tlie others with respect 
to the abundant supply of water, which was 
first brought hither by Trajan. At present 
it is splendidly decorated with arcades, co« 
lamns, and an attic, with water-spouting 
dragons, and pompous inscriptions: the 
materials were taken from the ancient 
forum of Nerva. The tasteless Bernini has 
overloaded the fountain in Navona's jpiace 
with an heterogeneous profusion of orna- 
ments, rocks, obelisks, sea-horses, lions, and 
the like. Here too we found colossal statues 
of the Ganges, the Nile^ the Rio de la Plata, 
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and the Danube. Could any thing be more 
ridiculous^ than to place on a small fountain 
four of the largest rivers in the world ? The 
fountain near the Bridge of Sixtus is indeed 
smaller^ but incomparably more beautifril in 
its simplicity f it is only a niche between two- 
Ionic columns : but a broad undivided stream, 
falls from a considerable height^ first into a. 
smaller^ and then into a larger basin^ which- 
produces a fine effect. The Tortoise-foun- 
tain, in Mattei-place, is a pretty plaything : 
four figures of bronze are placing four tor- 
toises on the edge of the basin, from whicb^ 
rises a jet-d'eau. In Barbarini-place there, 
are two fountains by the ingenious Bernini :. 
here dolphins and Tritons squirting out 
water ; and there even three bees^ which are 
sitting on a muscle shell ! There are like- 
wise some medicinal springs at Rome, the 
powers of which are highly spoken of. One 
of them is called aqua acetosa, or aciduloua 
water. 
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Were the largest in Rome. To enable the 
reader to form an idea of their original extent^ 
I shall briefly mention what^ besides the very 
considerable ruins^ now stands on the ground 
they once occupied : the churchy convent, 
md garden, of the Bemardins ; the charch, 
convent, and vineyard, of the Carthusians ; 
tiro large open squares ; a part of the villa 
Negroni ; large granaries, and several private 
houses. Nor is this to be wondered at, when 
we consider that the ancient structure con- 
tained near three thousand baths of every 
kind, beautiful halls, magnificent saloons, 
porticoes, schools, areas for gyuuiastic exer- 
cises, &c. The celebrated library of Ulpian 
stood here : and in a ma»:nificenthall called 
Pinacothecay were to be seen the choicest 
masterpieces of painting and sculpture. Dio- 
clesian bad employed forty thousand christian 
slaves . during seven years in raising these 
buildings. The circular church of the Ber- 
uardins was once the place where thev heat'- 
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ed the water for the baths ; and the magni- 
ficent Pinacotheca has likewise been trans- 
formed by Michael Angelo into a christian 
church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Eight Uirge antique columns of Oriental gra- 
nite still remain in it. Carlo Maratti and 
Salvator Rosa are buried here. Some of 
the mosaics are worth seeing.' 

About two hundred years ago two eminent 
mathematicians drew a meridian line in the 
church of St. Mary ; as it was justly consi- 
dered as one of the strongest buildings in 
Rome. But at the same time a ridiculous 
i;:M)nument was erected to papal vanity, for 
the ray passes through the pope's coat of 
anns. It is indeed hardly credible, how 
often, and in what a tasteless manner, these 
arms are every where exhibited at Rome. 

THE VILLA BOHGHESE. 

The Villa Borghese, ijidependant of the 
wor^s of art, many of them unique, with 
which it abounds, is worthy of being visited 
on account of its agreeable walks; and hither 
the Romans of everv rank resort in crowds to 
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enjoy the cool shade of the evergreen oaks. 
Lately, however, it has not been so much 
frequented as formerly ; the new princess, 
who rather too frequently, and too strongly, 
feels whose sister she is, having shut up the 
greatest and most beautiful part of the j)ark, 
that she might there, without interruption, 
botanise, or— do I know not what. It may 
easilv be conceived, that this was not calcu- 
lated to gain her the affection of the lower 
classes; and she likewise soon estranged the 
hearts of the Roman nobility, by her attempts 
to introduce new manners and customs, with- 
out gaining any advantage except the dis- 
tinction of being left alone. But as such 
a state of solitude soon becomes extremely 
tedious and irksome to ladies of her stamp, 
she at last reluctantly condescended to com- 
ply a little more with the established customs 
of the Romans. 

The grounds of the villa are three miles 
in circumference : the walks are crowded 
with antiques, and the front of the palace quite 
swarms with them. Such of these antiques 
as are within reach of the hand or a stick, 
have lately been defaced or mutilated : the 
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effect, probably, of the just resentment of 
the Romans*. A broad staircase leads to a 
irestibule, ornamented with four columns of 
the extremely rare kind of marble called 
lumachelloy being composed of small shells. 
On entering the first grand saloon, the eye 
is immediately attracted by an admirable 
bas-relief, representing Curtius precipitating 
himself into the flaming gulf. The whole 
saloon is filled with statues and busts of mas- 
terly Grecian workmansliip : the most dis- 
tinguished of them are an Achilles, and z 
group of Hercules and his son Telephus. 
In the middle of the room stands a majrnifi- 
cent vase, with a Bacchanal op it. What a 
pity that. a David, by Bernini, should hs^ve 
been placed among the beautiful statues that 
surroujnd it! In the second room stands a 
sarcophagus, the bas-relief of which repre- 
sents the death of Meleager ; and on it a 
beautiful Bacchus playing with a child. A 
Dying-Seneca of black Lydian stone is like- 
wise worthy of notice. But the eye will 
dwell with most pleasure on a lovely group 
. of Graces supporting a vase. They have 
.done Bernini the honour of placing bis 
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Apollo and Daphne in the middle of the 
third room^ which likewise contains an Eneas 
and Anchises by the same artist. One may 
easily conceive what a contrast these smooth- 
ly turned things form to ancient Jupiter^ and 
a Belisarius standing close by. The fourth 
room is a kind of gallery, richly adorned with 
marble : the colossal busts of Marcus Aurelius 
and of Lucius Verus struck me as particularly 
beautiful. In the fifth room, which is paved 
with antique mosaic, we are scandalized at 
an Hermaphrodite, in producing which Ber- 
nini has again sinned most grievously. Near 
it we found two handsome groups, viz. Corio- 
lanus and his mother, and Castor and Pollux. 
In the sixth room stands the far-famed statue 
of a gladiator, by the Grecian sculptor Agasias. 
When the present princess Borghese first saw 
it, she is said to have ordered it to be rasped 
a iittle, as it looked very dirty. Possibly, 
however, this may only be the wicked inven- 
tion of some Roman v^it. The seventh room 
contains a great number of Egyptian idols, 
and various motley statues, which do not suit 
my taste. In the eighth room there is aiji 
excellent group, representing Silenus hold- 
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ing an infant Bacchus in his arms ; by some 
it is called a Saturn : it is particularly re- 
markable on account of its not having been 
in the least restored, which is a very rare 
case. Several other masterpieces have been 
reserved to adorn this last room; among 
others we noticed a Centaur conquered by 
the little God of Love, a Cupid and Psyche, 
and the Winged Genius which has been so 
highly extolled by Winkelmann. The ciel- 
ings are all beautifully, some of them excel- 
lently, painted : among the artists, however, 
who executed the paintings, no name of cele- 
brity is mentioned except Conca. The furni- 
ture is magnificent and tasteful ; from which 
circumstance a visitor instantly guesses that 
it is not an Italian lady who rules here. In 
the upper rooms there are many good pic- 
tures by modem masters ; among them some 
landscapes by Hackert. The park is very 
pretty, though I do not think that it will bear 
comparison with those of Dessau and Wei- 
mar. On the border of a lake stands a temple 
of Esculapius, with a Grecian statue of that 
god. There are likewise a temple ofDiana^ 
a circus for races^ with many other useful 
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and ornamental buildings ; but almost all of 
them in that part of the garden from which 
the public has been excluded. 

THE PALACE OF FARNESE. 

This palace is esteemed a masterpiece of 
architecture; but surely it did not require 
great talents to build something handsome 
and maguificent with the spoils of the Coli- 
seum, The best statues of this palace have been 
removed to N»iples, The gallery painted in 
fresco by Annibal Caracci, is said to be his 
masterpiece ; it represents the history of Bac-* 
chus and Ariadne^ and other subjects taken 
from pagan mythology. 

THE PALACE OF COLONNA. 

Most of the palaces at Rome resemble 
each Other ; that is to say, if we take away 
the paintings and antiques, they would be 
fit only for owls to dwell in. The palace of 
Colonna distinguishes itself by a truly royal 
saloon two hundred feet in length, and 
terminating in a sort of tribune, to which we 
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ascend by some marble steps. This gallery 
or saloon would^ even without its paintings^ 
be an ornament to any palace ; how much 
more so^ as its walls are hung with land- 
scapes by Claude Lorraine and Salvator 
Rosa^ and with several pictures by Rubens, 
Guido Reni, Titian, Vandyk, and other emi- 
nent painters ! You will not wander through 
any of the other numerous apartments with- 
out satisfaction : one of them is painted in 
fresco by Poussin, many of whose landscapes 
are to be found in various parts of the palace. 
It must be owned indeed, that here too the 
visitor is often obliged to gaze at twenty in- 
different pieces before he meets with a Holy 
Family by Andrea del Sarto, or a Magdalen 
by Guido Reni. But such is the taste of the 
Roman princes: they act like the gardener 
who surrounds a few rare hyacinths with a 
border of motley tulips. — The statues and 
busts of the palace of Colonna are not of im- 
portance enough to claim much attention in 
such a city as Rome. 
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THE BORGHESE PALACE 

Is worthy of the master of the villa Borg** 
hese. The entrance into the court is very 
grand^ for it is inclosed by arcades which are 
supported by ninety^six granite pillars of 
the Doric and Corinthian orders. Of the 
numerous paintings^ I mention that by Do- 
minichino^ representing Diana huntings as 
it is one of the most celebrated ; though it 
did not make any extraordinary impression 
upon me. I must confess the same thing 
with respect to a Descent from the Cross by 
Raphae]. I much more willingly stopped 
to examine his portraits of Machiavel and 
Borgia. It was a happy thought^ to fill a 
room entirely with pictures of Venus ; for it 
is pleasant to see and to bompare^ how the 
idea of beauty has been conceived by differ* 
ent celebrated masters. There are a couple 
among them (for instance^ that painted by 
Rubens) which would hardly be fit for house- 
keepers to some pampered prelate. The 
lining of the walls with looking-glas^s^ and 
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decorating thetn with flowers and figures of 
genii, is not in my taste. During my visit to 
this pahice, the names of Raphael, Leonardo 
da Vinci, and of other great painters, es- 
caped every step from the voluble tongue 
of our cicerone; but I considered this as 
merely a Roman fa^on de purler. The 
upper rooms are said to be magnificently 
furnished. I did not see them, 

THE PANTHEON.' 

The most noble and most majestic mo- 
nument of architecture, after the Colise- 
um, is the Pantheon. It is the triumph of 
the ancient, and the despair of modern ar- 
chitects. It has been robbed of many of its 
ornaments, and disfigured by many hetero- 
geneous additions': still, however, the whole 
is well preserved, and at the first view of it 
one is tempted to exclaim : ^' That is indeed 
a temple of all the gods ;*'— but a pope has 
dedicated it to all the martyrs ! and for this 
purpose twenty-eight waggon loads of relics 
were taken from the churchyards^ and de- 
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posited under the principal altar. Agrippa 
consecrated this temple to Jupiter the 
Avenger, in inemory of the victory gained 
by Augustus over Antony and Cleopatra. 
The statues of all the gods in bronze, silver, 
gold, and precious stones, were ornaments 
worthy of it. The magnificent vestibule 
was supported by sixteen immense pillars, 
each of them hewn out of a single block of 
Oriental granite. Its cieling was of bronze, 
and weighed four hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. Pope Urban VIII. took away this, 
and made his tasteless baldachin in St. Peter's 
church of it ; from what remained he or- 
dered cannon to be founded for the castle 
of St. Angelo : nay, he had even the im- 
pudence to perpetuate the memory of this 
iheft by an inscription in the portico. The 
emperor Constans had before robbed it of 
its valuable statues, which he removed to 
Constantinople. Seven steps formerly led 
to this portico ; but two of them now lie bu- 
ried under ground, the surface being raised 
by time. The pupils of the French academy 
were digging near the Pantheon when I was 
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at Rome^ and had just discovered that the 
Pantheon had been surrounded bj a walL 
The temple is a perfect rotunda^ of the same 
height and diameter; namely^ one hundred 
and eighty-three feet : and is covered by a 
vaulted roof, without any pillars to support 
it. The building is lighted only by means 
of an opening in the centre of th« vault : 
and though this aperture at the same time 
admits the rain, I would not for the world 
have any other windows in it. Notwith- 
standing the many altars, and the unsuitable 
ornaments or baubles with which the inside ' 
is coverel, the indelible character and ori- 
ginal majesty of Cbe pagan temple is still dis- 
cernible. How striking must the effect have 
been, when the bronze caryatides, so high- 
ly praised by Pliny, appeared to surmount 
the vaulted roof, and when silver plates co- 
vered its caissons ! At present, the most va- 
luable of its contents are the tombs ofMetas- 
tasio, Mengs, Winkelmann, Poussin, Sac- 
heni, and Raphael. Much praise has been 
lavished upon the Latin epitaph of Raphael, 
written by cardinal Bembo. To me it ap- 
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bighly ridicalous: we are told that 
ure feared to be OYefcome by him 
he lived; and when iie died, lest she 
1 die with him/' Bat Raphael would 
been a .wretched painter, if he had 
lered Nature. Thus it is when we too 
usly endeavour to say something ex« 
elyfine; we commonly produce some* 
very dull or absurd. I cannot pass 
ticed two other of the offences com- 
[ by the ^popes against this temple of 
les. Urban VIII. erected on it two 
les^ which are as suitable. an addition 
couple of horns woU^ he to the full 
i; and Alexander VII. patched his 
on the capitals of several of the pil- 
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IE Romans gave this name to a kind of 
re arched buildings^ with passages in 
directions ; which they erected on the 
: frequented places, in order to give 
ter daring bad weather to those assem- 
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bled there. Only one of* them remains : it 
is a very massy structure of Grecian marble, 
but a considerable part is now under ground. 
It bears the marks of having been usc^ as a 
fort in the middle ages. Several of the learn- 
ed suppose these arcades to have been some- 
thing like our modern Exchanges ; but I 
doubt it. They migiit hold a considerable 
number of people when crowded close to- 
gether during a shower ; but they could not 
afford sufficient room for merchants to walk 
in, and converse with each other on business, 

THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF SEPTIMIUS 

SEVERUS. 

Close to the Janus Quadrifrons stands 
the triumphal arch erected by the mer- 
chants in honour of Septimius Severus. Its 
basso-relievoes, which were not in the best 
taste, and the whole arch/ are much da- 
maged. From this arch we proceed to view 
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TU£ GREAT CLOACA, OR COMJIOM 

SEWERS^ 

The most astonishing and useful works 
of the ancient Romans. ^^ Three tilings," 
exclaims Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
" chiefly indicate the greatness of Rome ; 
the aqueducts, the highways, and the com- 
mon sewers." Tarquin the Proud began 
the great Cloaca, and forced all the inha- 
bitants to forward the work either by per- 
sonal labour or pecuniary contributions. 
These stupendous subterraneous canals were 
so spacious as to admit the passage oF a 
waggon loaded with hay. The amount of 
the expences of building them is not 
known ; but the repairing of them alone 
cost one thousand talents. The knowledge 
of their situation was entirely lost after the 
burning of Rome by the Gauls, so that pa- 
laces and temples were built over them ; and 
they serve as a secure foundation, having re-, 
aisted the ravages of floods and earthquakes. 
An edile of th^ name of Agrippa had theiu 
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cleansed once^ and passed through them in 
a boat to the Tiber. Cassiodorus tells us^ 
the same might be done several centuries 
afterwards. Englishmen^ generally the most 
daring of travellers, even now sometimes 
force their way through them : but there is 
no occasion to take all this trouble, as one 
may examine many parts of them without 
danger. They are built with huge blocks 
of stone, five feet in length and three in 
thickness ; joined together without any ce- 
ment, so as to form immense vaults. Three 
hundred years after the building of Rome, 
when the plague raged there, all the dead 
bodies were thrown into this sewer ; and on 
smother occasion, about four hundred years 
after, they disposed in the same manner of 
those who were killed in an affray in the 
forum, excited by the partisans of Clodius, 
who were endeavouring to prevent the re- 
call of Cicero. Hence the Romans made 
it one of the principal duties of the praetors, 
to attend to the cleansing of the commoil 
sewers. The popes have seldom distin- 
guishffd themselves by useful actions^ 
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Gregory IX. and XV. however, expended 
great sums in cleaning and repairing these 
subterraneous canals. 



THBPA'LACE OF LUCIEN BUONAPARTI« 

At last we meet with an elegantly-fur- 
nished house^ and a comfortable habitation. 
Even though we should happen not to know 
ia whose palace we are, we should in- 
stantly guess, that at least no Italian is its 
^wner. Lucien, it is true, has not yet 
bought it; he is only in treaty about it; 
but he has already made alterations and 
improvements ac<jording to his own ideas, 
^nd at every step the visitor discovers the 
man of taste, the connoisseur, and the lover 
of the fine arts. A majestic statue of Mi- 
nerva^ which he bought of prince Justi- 
niani, and which rivals the celebrated palace 
ofVelletri, the highly extolled basso-re 
lievo of Jupiter or Bacchus suckled by 
Amalthca, and a beautiful antique altar, are 
tbe chiief ornaments of the grand saloon. 

Lucien has not yet purchased any other 
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works of sculpUirv; but the little he has o-b- 
tained may be called a 'great acquisition. 
Nor is his collection of pictures very nu- 
merous ; but there is not a single bad one 
among them; and here at least we may ch- 
joy the pleasure of admiring nothing but 
masterpieces, without being first tired with 
a crowd of indifferent pieces or wretched 
daubings. The Massacre of the Children at 
Bethlehem by Poussin is the best represen- 
tation I have seen of this horrid scene. The 
child has already received a wound, lies 
bleeding and screaming on the ground. 
The executioner is aiming a second blow ; 
the mother catches it with one hand, whilst 
she fixes the nails of the other into the mur- 
derer's back. Her countenance — ah ! — the 
pencil of ti great master only could paint 
it ! No words can do it. It is not pale, yet 
i^t has no colour ; Despair has breathed upoa 
it ; it is the colouring of the infernal re- 
gions, the hue of the tortures of hell, which 
we do not see, which passes through the 
eye, and runs like a cold tremor down our 
backs — I will not speaklonger of it^ it makes 
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eart ache. Had I been doomed to paint 
picture^ it would havelcilled me. Pous* 
trtainly had no children^ or did not love 
ren ; for how else could it have been 
ble for him to kill the poor little inno- 
witb so much <»tielty f The execu- 
r dispatched them with one blow of 
nrord^ but the painter was obliged to 
them bleeding for weeks and months 
I feet. I had no cicerone with me to 
the different masters^ yet think I have 
ed many of them : one of the Madon- 
s^ beyond doubt^ by Raphael ; and 
»f the most lovely of his works. If the 
Sflygroupof several heads illuminated 
le light of a lantern, be (as I conjec- 
by Honthorst, it is certainly his most 
ttsfiil production. A Venus in the bed- 
does honour to the pencil of Sizian. 
vhy tire my readers with this dry ca- 
ne ? especially as this art of guessing 
en by Dubos pronounced to be very 
Mous^ and the most experienced judges 
reqnently mistaken. In short, I found 
(M.but two or three middling pieces, 
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and this ivas the only gallery at Rome 
which I left with perfect satisfaction. I 
will not deny, that the tasteful furniture of 
the rooms might contribute to heighten the 
beauty of the paintings; and that it puts a 
stiangcr in good-humour Mhen he finda 
that he is not obliged to wander about on a 
dirty brick pavement among old-fashioned 
leather chairs. Lucien intends to increase 
the number of hi? pictures to three hundred^ 
but every one of them is to be a master- 
piece ; if he realises this idea, his collec- 
tion will be the only one of the kind ia 
Rome, and perhaps in Europe. With re- 
spect to the palace, he has likewise vast 
plans in contemplation, and is said to have 
an idea of purchasing a whole street to en- 
large it. I am unable how to reconcile this 
love of magnificence with his partiality for 
domestic life and comforts, which is so 
conspicuous in his palaces at Paris as well 
as at Rome. His study is close to the 
room for his children; and this latter fur- 
nished and arranged for them with an affec- 
tionate care, that at first sight every thing 
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ed the tender father. The cmtodc 
\ me, that Luciea would not survive 
ath of any of his beloved children, 
s bought a villa near Rome, and also 
ce at Milan ; hence it seems as if he 
ed to settle in Italy for life. 

THE THEATRES. 

s Dumber of theatres in Rome is too 
for its present population. There are 
he Argentina and Alibertis) for grand 
\ and ballets ; and two (della Vallc 
Vordinoni or Apollo) for the opera 
md the drama ; one (della Face), for 
and pantomimes ; and that called 
Corde, where puppet-shews $ire given, 
[arlequin exhibits his tricks ; besides 
smaller ones. All of them indeed are 
only during the carnival; and then 
lomans overgorge themselves with 
ical spectacles, as on festival days 
do with flesh — with this difference, 
rer, that they enjoy the latter with 
relish thiLn the former, and that their 
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iMat is far better than their plays. I wal 
present at the opening of Argentina thea- 
tre. The opera of Ignes de Castro, with 
tedious music by Guiglielmi, was given. A 
Mrs, Plomer, who was said to be in the ser- 
rice of the duke of Bavaria, had been an- 
nounced as prima donna \ but that lady 
having quarrelled with the manager, he 
published hand-bills to apologize for her 
non-appearance, saying that she had been 
suddenly taken ill, and that another would 
be substituted in her place; but this other 
lady snng so low, that her voice remained 
a profound secret to the public. Signora 
Plomer, on her part, contradicted in ano^ 
ther hand-bill the assertion of the manager, 
and invited her friends to a concert, wliere 
she would give audible proofs to thie con- 
trary. At this concert slie did, indeed, fully 
convince every one present, that she was in 
good health, but a bad singer. Sgatelli, a 
castrato, about seventeen years of age, was 
carried on the stage seated on a throne, tli< 
fear of falling from which made him trem- 
ble, lie did not fall from his throne : but 
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the moment he began to sing, there was a 
falling off indeed ! The first tenorist Gui- 
glielmi^ a brother of the composer^ was the 
best of the whole company, though hardly a 
year had elapsed since he began to sing. He 
was the only one applauded by the au- 
dience : on all the others the Romans very 
justly bestowed loud marks of their disap- 
probation. In fact, we can hardly believe 
our eyes and eart, when we come to Italy 
with the usual prepossessions in favour of 
that country, expecting to find there the 
highest perfection in music ; on the con- 
trary, good female singers are extremely 
rare; good tenorists still more so; and ex- 
cept Parand Fioiavanti, the composers pro- 
duce nothing but mere transpositions of 
notes- or quavers, which we have heai'd a 
thousand times already. The band in ge- 
neral is not sufficiently numerous — a me- 
chanical body without a soul : the scenery 
bad almost every where, and often very 
bad ; as, for instance, at the chief theatre 
in Rome. The dresses of the principal cha- 
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racters are rich and splendid^ but show 
httle attention to propriety of costume; 
those of the other actors are wretched and 
ridiculous. The ballets^ cousidered in a 
poetical point of view« are beneath criti- 
cism (for instance the ballet Eloisa de Trout" 
dal, which I saw). The dances are compos* 
ed only of the leaps and stretching-out of 
the legs which are now so much in fashion ; 
though few of the dancers rise above me- 
diocrit3\ I was r.ithcr surprised to find the 
prima ballerina to be a signora liossi^ 
whom I had before seen on the Vienna 
stage, where she was thought fit only for 
grotesque and other inferior parts. Mature 
has given her some bones, but the flesh is 
gone. These bones she flings about in a 
very disgusting manner, and calls it grace ; 
and her long spindle legs involuntarily pro- 
mote the cause of virtue, by scaring away 
every soft desire. The ballet itself was as 
incomprehensible as the hieroglyphicks of 
an obelisk. A number of armed men re- 
treated to a rock ; twenty fellows in red 
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uniforms drew up to besiege it. The ar- 
tillery was much more numerous than the 
whole army : two field-pieces were drawn 
upon the stage by living horses^ mounted on 
a battery and discharged : some muskets 
were fired from tl^e hill at the same time ; 
and this was the whole of the battle^ a white 
flag being at the same time hoisted by the 
besieged. The general of the troops, who 
also appeared on a living horse, now dis- 
mounted ; the besieged came down from 
the rock, and began to dance. Orders were 
then given to remove the artillery ; but the 
cattle of one of the field-pieces would not 
turn either to the right or left, so that, at 
last, they were compelled to drive straight 
forward into the middle of the mount. But 
alas ! it did not end here. The conquered 
robber, or whoever be might be, seized the 
fair Eloisa and her child ; threw the mother 
into a hole, and, to my g*cat joy, shut it 
up. The general however (who was pro- 
bably the lady's lover) soon reappeared : 
some scenes taken from the well-known 
piece La ville aux Souterrains follower 
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ed ; loud sighs^ which the music wa» 
supposed to express^ betrayed the place 
where she was confined^ and every thing 
ended well for all parties^ except the spec- 
tators, who had still to endure some miser- 
able dances. A comic ballet^ called La 
Fianella^ was given at the end;, but I had 
already enough of it, and did not choose t9 
stay. The house itself is^ large and hand- 
some, and has six tiers of boxes, some of 
which arc hung with tapestry. On the first 
day of opening the theatre, all the ladies 
appear in full dress, glittering with dia- 
monds ; and the governor of Rome is oblig- 
ed by a kind of custom, to treat the better 
class of the audience with refreshments. 
All tlie doors of the first and second tiers of 
boxes open suddenly after the first act; a 
servant bearing two lighted wax candles in 
silver candlesticks enters into the box, fol- 
lowed by a couple of lacqueys in rich live- 
ries, carrying ice, cakes, fruit; 8cc. on silver 
•alvers. A^ similar embassy proceeds even 
to the pit, but only to regale the officers of 
the guard on duty there : the latter, how- 
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«ver^ being surrounded and assisted by a 
crowd of their acquaintances^ clear the sal- 
vers^ perhaps with more alacritj and expe- 
dition than they would a field of battle. 

The opening of the theatre of Alaberti^ 
which is of the same rank with tiie Argen- 
tina, was delayed on account of the yellow 
fever ; several performers who had been in- 
vited from Florence not having arrived. 
At the theatre della Valu comic operas and 
dramas are given alternately.. Though 
some changes had taken place since I was 
last in Rome^ the company of apera per- 
formers belonging to this theatre did not 
seem to be much improTed. Nxxie of them 
rise above mediocrity. A new opera by 
Par, bearing the title, Una in Bene ed Uiiu 
i;i Ma/e, was excellent. The first singers, 
signora Falz, signors Albertanelli and Ghe- 
dins, could not greatly contribute by their 
moderate powers to the success of the piece; 
but the excellent music awakened such an 
enthusiasm among the audience, as to in- 
duce them to place Par in a coach, and 
•10 conduct him in triumph, with mote 
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than a hundred carriages and flambeaus^ 
through the principal streets of the city. 
This sudden burst of enthusiasm^ and this 
mode of conferring well-merited honour^ 
pleased me the more, as it was quite new 
to me ; for in Germany^where we keep our 
feelings more under the control of reason, 
such scenes are unheard of. 

I likewise saw some comedies at this 
theatre. The men are in general tolerable 
good perfoi*mei:s ; and the Italians seem to 
have in particular a natural turn for comic 
parts: but the women are extremely vulgar ; 
and when representing ladies of rank, 
unbearable. 1 was present at the perform- 
ance of an original piece, in which the 
emperor Joseph II. was introduced incog- 
nito, and the star on his breast at last clear- 
ed up the mystery. Good heavens, how 
easily are these people satisfied ! every 
body was called for. The representative 
of the emperor, when announcing the piece 
to be presented next day, took an oppor- 
tunity to say bow happy he felt himself in 
re-appearing before so enlightened an au- 
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dience. This compliment pleased ; and he 
was called for again^ to be applauded se- 
parately. In another piece which I saw, 
there was a madman who was also called 
for, even before the piece ended. He had 
the good sense, however, to lay his chains 
aside before he appeared : but this was not 
enough for the audience's humour for ap« 
plauding ; they called for tlie buffoon to6 ; 
he appeared, but feigned to be afraid of 
the madman, and thus acted an interlude 
at which the Romans were almost dying 
with laughter. All sermonizing, all their 
sentiments, and particularly all invec- 
tives against philosophy, were applauded 
with a kind of. fury. At last the audience . 
called for the whole company of actors. In 
Germany this silly custom of calling for an 
actor^s separate appearance on the stage, 
has often been ridiculed ; but the Italians fur 
outdo us. 

The theatre delle VuUe is not very large, 

yet there are do less than five tiers of boxes. 

The embossments of the boxes, on both 

^ sides of the stage^ are decorated with busts 
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6f celebrated poets and musical composers^ 
>vho$e numes are in large golden letters un<* 
derneKth. I am well pleased with this 
mode of distinguishing eminent men ; but 
I think it is improper to confer such an 
honour upon them whilst they are stiU 
lilive ; a thing they have done to Parsiello. 
I do not dispute the merit of this great com** 
poser ; but to prevent ^he* evil effects of flat- 
tery, I wish that ihe dead only should be 
admissible into the legion of honour for 
poets and artists : for Otherwise it will hap- 
pen to them as to ^kings and princes, to 
whom suc^h matks of distinction are no 
longer of any value, because the same com- 
pliment is paid indiscriminately 'to -every 
one of them. 

The abuse of tearing the curtain for 
the purpose of peeping into 'the pit, is no 
where carried further ti>an in -Italy : and 
particularly at the theatre della Valle ; 
where there are holes in the curtains 
through" which not only the head, but al- 
most the whole' body, may coavcnieotljr 
be*tbru«t. 
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The curtains too are sometimes so soantj 
and narrow as to leave some of the fcenery 
exposed to view on both sides. Indeed, the 
Italians in general do not take any pains to 
preserve illusion. I will mention an in- 
stance. At the theatre of Fordenoni, or 
Jpollo, a drama full of horror was given*: 
the scene was in a forest at night, and the 
lamps of course were let down ; but the 
moment the cliief actress, who was probably 
thought handsome, appeared en the stage, 
the audience cried out, " Lumi, lumi !" 
upon which the lamps immediately reap- 
peared: but the smoke arising from them 
was very great, and the audience grew im- 
patient. The candle-snuffer now appeared 
on the stage, and trimmed the lamps during 
the representation : but as they did not 
bum well, the audience again cried '^ Lami, 
lumi ;" and now two dirty-looking fellows 
came forth, carrying boxes filled with 
candles, which they placed on the stage. 
During all this the actors proceeded as if 
Tiothing had happened. The calling for 
ihe iavourite performers j>revailed here as 
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much as in the theatre della Fclle, thong ^ 
both the actors aud pieces performed wei — 
much worse. The house is large, is bui 
in the form of a horse-shoe, and contai 
six tiers of boxes, the camaien painting 
which has a good effect. The scenery wa — 

..very indifferent here, as indeed are all th - 
other stages of Rome. 1 approve of thei_ 
custom of burning wa.x flambeaus in chant - 
dcliers in the middle; the whole hous 
being thereby well lighted. 

The theatre della Corde is only for pup- 
pet-shews, but I prefer good puppets to in- 

: different living actors. There was a Har- 
lequin among them, who greatly entertain- 
ed me, though I did not understand all his 
popular allusions and puns. Never shall I, 
withoirt laughing, think of the scene in 
which old Harlequin . lay sick a^-bed ; his 
little son, a harlequin too, came hopping 
in; and was lifted upon the bed, fondled, 

^examined, and instructed by the father, 
who gravely bestowed upon him his bless- 
ing, with a profusion of ^^axims and rules 
•f conduct, many of which were replete 
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'^Jth drollery and humour. The puppets 
likewise performed a ballet. This theatre 
is pretty large, with two tiers of boxesj but 
too long and narrow. 

An edict is published every year for re- 
gulating the police of the theatres at Rome: 
it is very severe, but not attended to. The 
managers are told by this edict, in the first 
place, that in case they do not provide 
such entertainment as the public has a right 
to demand, instant satisfaction shall b« 
given to the public : but though all the 
theatrical exhibitions at Rome are, as far as 
I could learn, very bad, no government ever 
interferes. The second article orders a fine 
of fifty scudi for the beginning the per- 
formance later than two o'clock (according 
to the Italian dial) ; the same fine for selling 
admission-tickets above the usual price ex- 
cept on the two first evenings. Tickets at an 
advanced price are however offered for 
sale before the doors of all the theatres, and 
even hawked about the streets; altliough it 
is ordered, under a penalty of twenty 
scudi,, that they shall be sold only by the 
treasurer in his bottecrhina. The distribu- 
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tors of tickets are enjoined to behave witl 
proper respect towards the purchasers ; m 
single witness is sufficient to convict them* 
If they are guilty of any fraud or extortioaa 
they are three times tratti di corda ; an ex- 
efuciating torture^ by which the safferea 
often loses the use of his arms. A ninths 
clause forbids with great earnestness ever^ 
thing that may be against good morals. IT 
the manager is in faulty his theatre is to b^ 
shut up : if a performer or a dancer b^ 
guilty^ he suffers corporal punishment ; to 
which they are likewise liable, if they re- 
peat a song or a dance on the demand of 
the audience, without having the express 
permission of government. Disputes among 
themselves are punished in the same man* 
ner. If any one make use of abusive lan- 
guage, he is immediately expelled the 
company: whoever proceeds to blows, is 
sent to the galleys for ten years : whoever 
att;acks another with any offensive weapon, 
though no blood be shed, is chained to the 
oar for life ; and if blood be shed, the of- 
fender is condemned to death. If such se* 
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^ere regnlations were in force among us, 
how few of our players would escape ; 
ixiany of our players would come either to 
the galleys^ or the gallows ! 

The audience is treated with the same se- | 

Verity by this edict. A person presuming 

to keep a place for another person by lay* 

iQg his hat on it^ is to be committed to pri- 

ion. Whoever refuses to obey the guards, 

is liable to suffer the torture of the corda. 

Whoever makes a noise is to be turned out 

immediately. If this useful regulation were 

put in execution, it would be necessary to 

send at least a regiment of soldiers to drive 

out the whole of the audience, and even 

the governor himself. 

Nobody shall transgress the limits of 
decency in his applause, says this edict, nor 
manifest his disapprobation but by silence, 
all under pain of prison or corporal punish- 
ment ; and notice is given at the same time, 
that the most effectual precautions had been 
taken to arrest every refractory person im- 
mediately : but this is merely an empty 
threat, of which nobody is afraid, 

h2 
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It is likewise enacted^ that the coachmen 
at the doors of the theatre shall suffer the 
most severe corporal punishment on the 
spot (tratti di corda) if they misbehave ; 
^' and the testimony of one soldier is sufficient 
to convict them. But> in spite of these 
severe edicts^ these things are not managed 
a whit better at the Italian than at our 
German theatres, nay in many respects 
much Worse. 

CONTRIBUTION TOVTARDS A SKETCH OF 
THE MANNERS OP THE MOUEEN 

ROMANS. 

SiGNOR Rossi, a dramatic wiiter, born at 
Rome and still living, has drawn a very 
faitliful picture of the manners of his native 
city, in a comedy entitled the ^' English 
Shoemaker." The likeness is so very strik- 
ing, tha,t I am induced to copy a few of the 
principal traits, for the amusement and in- 
formation of my readers : 

A rich English shoemaker, to whom out 
author has given the unutterable name of 
Pscltb^ disgusted at the extravagance of aa 
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ira-dancer whom he kept in London ^ U 
posed to have taken a trip to Italy, where 
ntends to live upon a more economical 
n. His friend, Mr. Flutt, a taylor, hav- 
passed himself upon the Romans for a 
tish duke, introduces him to Mr. Ros- 
, an antiquarian at Rome^ who pre* 
is to be an Englishman by birth. The 
er immediately takes the shoemaker 
ler his care, dubs him a lord, and fleeces 
1 most unmercifully. He first recom- 
ads as servant a signor Trialla. This fel- 
f when he comes to be hired, not know- 
whether the gentleman he has to serve 
a nobleman or a citizen, has brought 
sword with him, and intends to accom- 
ly him as a cicerone or antiquarian him- 
', and to take a seat in his carriage if he 
only a citizen : but if his master bo a 
1 of quality, he will leave his sword with 
Uindlord in the kitchen, and mount be- 
d the carnage. The confederates of Mr. 
sbiff are a count Ernesto, and Eugenia 
ladv. The countess had introduced 
iQ Flutt to the eambling circles of the 
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Roman nobility^ and noiv intends to 
bestow the same favour upon my lord 
Pselth. At first, indeed, this noble lady 
seems to be at a loss how to act : she sus^^ 
pects that duke Flutt bad no right to the 
title he assumed, and is now afraid of a si- 
milar imposture. — '^ But, " exclaims the 
count, '* why should you be so very scrupa- 
Jous ? Mr. Flutt has assured us, that he is a 
lord, and we ought to believe him.** 

Countess. Certainly : and it must be 
owned, that duke Flutt, whatever his rank 
may be, was very polite and agreeable, and 
an athletic, personable man. 

Count. And how productive of re- 
sources this zeal will prove ! for, to say the 
truth with all possible decency, these Eng- 
lishmen are prudent, very prudent people. 
Probably my lord has already hired a car- 
riage: if then he should stay two orjthrec 
months in Rome, we could sell our carriage 
and horses, for they will be superfluous, as 
we may make use of his. 

CouKTESS. By no means, signor. It 
will look so very grand to see the 
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^mpty carriage of the stranger with lighted 
flambeaus following ours. 

Count. What does it signify whether it 
looks grand or not^ if %?e cannot contrive 
iCDeans to defray the expence i — A thought 
strikes me. Might not Rosbiff let our car-« 
X'iage to the Englishman^ as if it belonged 
to some stable-keeper ? When people see 
bis lordship in it^ and the servants wearing 
our livery, they will think we had only ac- 
commodated him with it out of friend- 
ship. Thus we shall get money and save 
appearances at the same time. 

Countess. The idea is economical; it 
does not, however, displease me : but now 
to the main point. — You recollect how well 
we manage with respect to duke Flutt. 

Count. You may be easy on that ac- 
count. These gentlemen always purchase 
something, some antique or curiosity, for 
which they pay a hundred times more than 
it is really worth. Now we have a number 
of old paintings in our lumber-room up 
stairs. 

Co^jNTESs. Might we not sell him the 
large broken vase in the court-yard which 
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hindered every carriage from turuing; 
round i 

Count. I should prefer getting rid of 
the two small pillars at the gate of our vine- 
yard ; they are of no use there^ and only 
ferve as ladders for the tliieves who steal 
our grapes. 1 believe they are good mar- 
ble ; they are white. — 

The lady is now perfectly satis6ed^ and 
my lord shoemaker pays his first visit. Mr. 
Rosbiff consents to take the count's car- 
riage^ in order to let it again to my lord. 
The count is to have for it twenty-five ze- 
chins a month ; though he thinks that too 
little, on account of his carriage being gilt 
all over. It is also settled between them, 
that the count is to hang up an old torn pic- 
ture in his room, and RosbifF to talk the 
Englishman out of 400 zechins for it. The 
count offers 25 per cent, to the honest an- 
tiquary for his trouble, but the latter insists 
upon 50; which is granted at last on con- 
dition that he prevail on my lord Pselth 
to purchase a mosaic snuff-box, which the 
countess had been obliged to take for a 
i;aiiib]ing-debt of ten zechins ; if my lor4 
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^ives only 35 zechins for it, the poor lady 
will be contented. — The shoemaker having^ 
in the mean time bought a magnificent en- 
graved stone, which had been palmed upon 
him by means of his hired lackey, shews 
it to JVIr. RosbifF. The antiquary, being 
angry at Mr.Trialla*s cheating my lord also, 
tells him that the stone is of no value : but 
mentions that an antique cameo, such as 
is rarely to be met with, had been lately 
found by a peasant, and fortunately brought 
tim ; and that to oblige his lordship, he is 
willing to part with it for a hundred gui- 
neas, the price he gave for it. Pselth does 
not like the cameo; but, on being informed 
that it is the fashion to have a whole and a 
broken cameo, and that his friend Flutt 
■had accordingly purchased one of each 
sort, he takes it. The count, being in want 
of ready money, requests of RosbifF a few 
zechins, as part of the hire for his carriage. 
RosbifF pays him fourteen zechins, and 
Dotes down fifteen, as something must be 
allowed for payment in advance. The an- 
tiquary, in order to punish the lackey fof 
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hit aoavked-for interference^ persuades the 
Englishman that the intaglio recommended 
by Trialla is not of old Roman, workman- 
ship^ but evidently by some artist among 
the Franks ; — upon which the shoemaker 
returns the stone^ but pays for it. 

RosbijfT now tutors his pupil about the 
criticism of antiques and pictures, and gives 
him the following rules : — '' Of paintings 
you must always praise those which are of 
the darkest hue. Of statues you must be most 
pleased with such as are dirtiest and most 
mutilated. For the same reason you ought to 
admire every building lying in ruins orready 
to fall. In general, if you hear me say 
•' That is antique ;" you must instantly look 
grave, consider it very attentively, break 
out from time to time into exclamations, 
and finally appear as if you were quite in an 
ecstasy. '^ For," continues RosbifF, ^' if 
any one can but dress his face in folds and 
wrinkles, assume an air and tone of import- 
ance and mystery, and utter only mono* 
syllables or broken sentences, he will infal- 
libly pass for a connoisseur/' — I am afraid 
the case is much the same in Germany. 



\ 
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Rosbiffnowcondacts Pselth to the count. 
The old picture is hungupy and the anti« 
qnarian exclaims '' Look there ! look there-! 
what an admirable painting this is V* The 
shoemaker answers^ ^' Yes^ it has been 8affi« 
cientlj blackened : but where was it this 
morning ?" 

KosBiFF. The count does not shew it to 
everybody. The Romans have only the 
meanness to boast of their treasures before 
a foreigner. You ought to purchase it. 

Pselth. I should have no objection; 
ibnt that hole ought first to be sewed up. 

RosBiFF. By no means : this hole con- 
stitutes the chief value of the picture ; for 
it is a fact that a person fell in love with 
that beautiful female figure^ and^ being un- 
able to possess her^ drove his fist through 
the canvas in a fit of despair. 

The Englishman declares the fellow must 
have been a brute ; as a sensible man would 
only love and pay women who are a]ive> 
and not their pictures. He is willing^ 
however, to purchase the painting for 400 
*zechins^ and the count and countess do as 
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if they bestowed a great favour upon him 
in parting with it. In this scene^ Pselth 
commits a great blunder. The countess 
asks him^ whether he had already visited 
some remarkable places at Rome. He men* 
tions the Coliseum. How do you like it ?— 
^' Very much," answered he. ^' It will be a 
magnificent building when it is finished, 
especially when the holes are filled up and 
the whole white-washed." In the third 
act, the amiable noble couple have another 
private conversation. The countess is not 
satisfied with the half of the sum obtained 
for the painting. The count pleads hii 
having given one-half already to Rosbiff; 
so that no share of the booty remains for 
himself. — ^^ Besides," adds he, *^ you hive 
other resources. You may introduce the 
Englishman to the faro-table, and go halves 
with him and with the banker. If his 
lordship loses, he will be generous and pay 
every thing himself, and you will share 
witli the winner. If he wins, you may take 
che whole." — *' Why," exclaims the count- 
CSS, ^' give yourself the trouble to cxplaia 
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to me a plan which I understand better than 
yourself? But^ unfortunately^ his lordship 
does not play^ does not even know the 
cards. These two hundred zechins will be 
no more to me than a drop of water in a 
river." — *' And to me," replies the couut^ 
"like'a drop of watfer in the ocean." — Thej 
then begin to upbraid each other, and the 
very edifying quarrel about the picture is 
kept up with great spirit, till the lady is 
called away to attend the hair-dresser.. 

The shoemaker has in the mean time 
called for his bill from RosbifF, and finds it 
lather extravagant for one day. He shews 
it to his valet ; who,, to revenge himself foB 
the returned camea on RosbifF, opens his 
master's eyes. Mr. Pselth. reads: Fifty 
zechins for the caiTiage. 
Trialla.. It costs no more than thirty. 
PsELTii. Fifteen zechins for your wages 
monthly. 

Trialla. I only receive one-half of that 
sum. The antiquary keeps the other fou 
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PsELTH. Twenty zechins for my apait^ 
ments. 

Trialla. Yoa might have them for 
twelve. A Dutch gentleman who lived here 
before jou^ paid no more for them ; but the 
poor landlord must pay eight zechins to the 
antiquary. 

PsELTH. Three zechins daily for dinner; 
and two for wine. 

Trialla. For that you may buy half a 
cask of wine. 

PsELTH. Four hundred zechins for a 
painting by Correggio. 

Trialla. But does not your excellency 
see that the picture has been taken from the 
gallery of the mice, who have eaten a hole 
in it? With four hundred zechins you may 
purchase four thousand such rags. 

PsELTH. Eight zechins vails to the ser- 
vants of the count. 

At this moment the post-boy enters and 
brings a letter from his still-beloved dancer 
at London. She has considered maturely 
of her friend's proposal, and writes very 
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ly, that she will be contented with 
ndred guineas a month. Pselth im« 
:ely calculates that with the expences 
J one month's stay in Rome^ he may 
is opera-dancer six months. | Besides^ 
Is little entertainment here : the lean 
S8 does not please him ; the antiquesare 
ted ; the finest paintings are as black 
roal ; Rosbiff may have been an bo* 
ui» but now certainly turned a cheat : 
se considerations determine him ; ' he 

post-horsesj and^ to the great mor- 
on of this noble company of swind- • 
\ hastens back to London. Travellers 
ie fond of boasting of their high rank 

their riches, may draw a lesson from 
>medy; for 1 was credibly assured, 
ith the exception of some caricaturing, 
itory of the English shoemaker was 
g but what happeaed every day. 
er comedy of Rossi, called *' The 
^pera*night,'' exposes the madness of 
)maa ladies for being present at a 
pera-night; should they even be 
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obliged to pawn their last silver spoon^ or 
to sell their charms to some rich simpleton/ 
for the price of an admission to a box. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

When a foreigner returns to Rome after 
Tjsiting Naples, he will be more than ever- 
struck with the stillness and solitude in^the 
streets. He has no need to force his way 
through the crowd with both arms as in the 
Toledo-street of Naples; he may walk 
without being much incommoded, even on 
the Torso. Rome seems as if it bad beea 
depopulated by a plague : but it is- only 
the effect of the pestilential dominion of 
priests. The city contains 120 convents 
for monks,, and 51 nunneries. At fir^t, 
however, this quiet is not displeasing, after 
having been stunned with the incessant 
noise of Naples ; and he now observes with 
greater satisfaction the cleanliness that pre- 
vails here. Many of my readers may per- 
haps, laugh at me when I speak of clcanli- 
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: Rome : but it is indeed clean when 
red with Naples ; and without having 
a the latter city^ it is impossible to 
ve how fat the love of filth may be 
I. It must be owned^ that on many 
n Rome^ we find the word immon- 
> inscribed ; signifying a place where 
me may throw all manner of dirt— 
ilege which is but too frequently 
ise of: but these are only particular 
f and^ however near they may be to 
}ther, the intervals are clean. At 
\, on the contrary, immondezzato 
be written over the gates ; for the 
city is a temple of Cloacina. 



rinter the women of the lower classes 
ibout with them a small earthen pot 
mdles. This pot contains live coals^ 
bich th^y warm their hands ; and so 
are they attached to it, that even 
ooking out at the window, they hold 
re them. They have given it a very 
cal name, marito (husband): but 

IV, X 
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whether this be meant as a satire or a com* 
pliment to their husbands^ I could not 
learn. 



The art of conversing by means of gn* 
tures and signs^ is well known in ever ji part 
of Italy ; but it is at Rome where it is most 
practised^ and brought to the greatest de<« 
gree of perfection. Very amusing obser- 
vations may be made relative to this Ian" 
guage in almost every church . and every 
company. A lover will there seldom ap- 
proach his mistress^ but addresses his dis* 
course to . her at a distance ; and they may, 
perhaps^ be saying the tenderest things to 
each other^ without it being possible for the 
uninitiated to understand a single syllable, 
without his even suspecting that they are 
conversing together.— To lay the open hand 
on the chin^ and then cross the lips with 
two fingers, signifies '^ You are beautiful, 
I should be happy to speak with you." If 
the lady only repeats the latter part of 
the sign^ it is understood that she consents i 
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re adds a motion of the hand^ as if 
herself, it means ^^ Begone ! I do 
to speak to you." Raising almost 
ptibly the point of the fan over the 
and then gently lowering, means, 
I have no objection." Ladies of 
have a still' more refined method of 
(lis answer. ITiey slowly bend for- 
j upper part of the body, and then 
:heir former attitude. In general, 
taking the sign, they avoid looking 
lan of their choice : they only give 
glance of the eye at him immedi- 
fter it is done, and that is quite 
it. In Germany, to beckon with 
i signifies, *^ Come hither ;" but in 
means only, '^ I salute you/' A 
r, unacquainted with the meaning 
lign, very naturally goes towards the 
making it, imagining he has some- 
J communicate. This mode of sa- 
articularly well becomes a beautifut 
lady. To beckon with the hand 
rds, signifies with us, ^' Go away j"* 
I 2 
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bat in Italy^ ** I shall come directly/'— 
Sometimes we see the Italians use both 
modes of beckoning immediately following 
each other ; which mean^^ '^ I salute you 
now, and shall soon be with you." — To 
beckon with the inverted hand over the 
shoulder, means, ^^ Go : I do not believe 
you." — To pull the corner of the eye down 
towards the nose with the fore-finger, means, 
** That is a man of mettle, who will not be 
played with.*' — Sometimes rhey act at the 
theatres an interlude or farce, where all 
these signs iiwe introduced; and which there- 
fore must prove very interesting, especially 
to strangers. I can give no further infor- 
mation about this subject; and leave it,' as a 
more suitable task, for younger travellers to 
study this excellent language. I thought, 
however,! could observe that the much more 
excellent language of the eyes is thus lost, 
or at least not sufficiently cultivated. The 
Roman ladies depend entirely on their signs; 
the German belles on the language of the 
eyes; in which they have become such pro- 
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fcients, that they do not at all feel the want 
)f the Italian mode of conversing. 



Nor are the beggars so insufferably 
oublesome in Rome as in Naples. We 
leet, indeed^ with plenty of them, and 
ear the churches in particular ; but they 
e not so naked, whining, or impudent. 
ladies, with veil s covering their faces, 
id drest in silk clothes, begged alms of 
le here, as was very frequently the case in 
aples. In Condotti-street there usually 
ts a corpulent man with a countenance 
ipressive of cheerfulness and happiness, 
bo, with a jovial smile, requests a trifle 
om those who are passing by, and who 
drives a good income from this novel mode 

begging. If you give him nothing, he 
ily shrugs his shoulders a little, and sa3^s, 
ith a mild tone of voice, patienza ! — If you 
It him off with the excuse that you have 
3 change, he replies in the same manner. 
La mia disgrazia ! How unfortunate I am i" 
i« said that he every year gives a feast to 
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all the beggars in Rome ; and I can edsAf 
believe it when I look at his merry good- 
humoured face. Mendicity by persons of 
a higher rank is much more common than 
in Maples. The servants of a noblemafl; 
into whose house a stranger is introduced^* 
wait upon him next morning to ask for their 
vails ; but this is not all. If the master has 
the politeness to return the visit, imme- 
diately after his famiglia, that is, his ser- 
vants are announced, and demand money 
for the honour that has thus been conferred 
on the stranger. The domestics here have 
all very low wages, and depend chiefly 
upon these perquisites. Nay, some masters 
make them keep a regular account of what 
they receive, and share the booty with them. 
Wretched beggary ! Strangers must pay 
the wages of the servants of the Roman 
princes and nobles ! Most wretched beggary 
indeed ! In some parts of Germany a simi- 
lar custom prevails. I particularly allude 
to card-money. In Hamburg likewise, if 
one has the misfortune to be invited to din- 
ner, he must pay more than double its va- 
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Let U8 hope that this disgraceful 
I- will soon be every where abolished. 
ae^ indeed^ a stranger would not lose 
by not frequenting the fashionable 
Qies and assemblies : as he will find 
g there but insipidity and carols ; or 
t^ now and then^ a little music. If he 
tious to see the princess Ccsarini^ 
ke madame Recamier at Paris^ is here 
gning beauty^ he may meet with her 
Corso ; where the Roman ladies ap- 
t a certain hour almost every day, in 
carriages. They halt on the Place 
polo, when the favoured youths ap- 
I, even mount upon the step of the 
re, and chat with the smiling belles, 

there is then an opportunity of 
g and admiring at leisure. 

Romans are so passionately fond of 
»ttery, that I was surprised I did not 
ere a church dedicated to saint For- 

the common people, however, wor- 
his goddess under different names, 
imer^ hundreds of thfem assemble to- 
midnight near a church whose name 
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I have forgottcu. ll^re they chatter aioHi 
with each othor till twelve o'clock. The 
first stroke of tiie hammer produces a dead„ 
silence : omd the mcment the sound of the- 
last is heard^ the whole assembly is in mo- 
tion ; and goes in procession to a neigh- 
bouring churchy where they most fervently, 
and with believing hearts^ implore the holy 
Virgin to grant them — good luck in the 
lottery. 

The Romans esteem it a vice to steal, 
but murder is thought no crime. They are 
ashamed of being seen in company with a 
thief, but a murderer is only called a " pove- 
retto" (poor fellow), and they willingly as- 
sist him to make his escape. The wearing 
of offensive weapons is prohibited here^ 
but not so strictly as at Naples : and fatal 
stabs with knives are still very frequently 
the consequence of quarrels ; but there has 
not been an instance for several years back of 
a stranger havhig been assassinated. The 
Transteveiini (Romans living on the other 
side of the Tiber) distinguish themselves 
still by their audacity and fierceness. A 
number of tliem lately went to a wine-house^ 
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Wore the gates of Rome^ where they drank 
freely. On their return to town they di- 
vided into twoparties. The one had reached 
town before the other^ and had entered a 
'Tx>ffee-^hou8e to refresh themselves ; the 
t:>ther followed them^ entered the coifee- 
liouse^ but left it sooner^ without bidding 
£ood-night to the frst party. These latter 
found themselves offended. From words 
they proceeded to blows^ fiom blows to 
throwing stones^ from stones to knives^ nay, 
some fetched muskets from their houses in 
the neighbourhood. Several were killed 
on the spot^ many were carried home badly 
wounded. The sbirri ^officers of the po- 
lice at Rome) did not dare to interfere ; and 
it was not till the affray was over^ that they 
endeavoured to take some of the ringleaders 
singly. One of the latter, at whose door 
iliey knocked during nighty asked from the 
window,*' Who is there?"— "The oflBcers of 
justice/' was the reply. *' Stop a moment/* 
said he, '^ I shall 4^me down ioraiediately." 
He accordingly <^me, armed with a pair of 
fistolsi^ opened ttie door, killed one ^f the 
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the form of little pyramids. Instead of the 
fir-trees which decorate the market-places 
of the norths the Romans use small laurel- 
trees^to which thej affix omnges and lemons. 
The whole produces a very pleasing effect, 
la the night of Christmas-eve the streets 
are very noisy. The peasants from the ad- 
jacent country assemble early in the even- 
ing in the church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, whose beautiful white columns are 
covered and disfigured with red damask. 
Thousands of lights illumine this magni- 
ficent temple. But as the great mass is not 
read before midnight, the peasants, many 
of whom come from a considerable dis- 
tance, naturally grow tired and sleepy, lie 
down, and throw themselves upon one ano- 
ther in the corners and colonnades,or recline 
against the monuments ; where they enjoy 
profound slumbers, and amid the enchant- 
ing illumination form groups exquisitely 
picturesque. I know artists who, accord- 
ingly, never fail to pass this night in the 
church, and always leave it in the morning 
•enriched with new ideas. There is yet an- 
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Other attraction which allures artists as well 
as those who are not artists : the most beau- 
tiful femalea of the highest as well as of the 
lowest classes repairthither about midnight, 
that amid the illusive lights they may 
exhibit their charms to greater advantage* 
Here you may study forms^ and plan in- 
trigues that lead to the production of nevn 
forms. When the bell at length rings^ the 
peasants start up half-asleep ; the females 
assume a pious air ; Christ is born^ and 
placed on the high altar in a magnificent 
silver cradle, which is in fact a master-piece 
of art. On this occasion an indecency i3 
committed of which heathens would scarce- 
ly have been guilty ; it is this : two common 
fellows climb up on the altar^ and trample 
about upon it for a long time with their 
clumsy feet be fore they can place the cradle 
in a proper situation. Besides this silver 
cradle, the church is said likewise to pos- 
sess the real cradle of our Saviour, which I 
had not the honour to see. An immense 
multitvide of candles are liglued up around 
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it ; and on each side are stationed four m^n 
of the pope's Swiss guards^ as a proof tbat^ 
at leasts the dress of the harlequin is still 
retained. 

From the first day of this festiyal a great 
namber of pr^tsepia, or mangers^ are ex-^ 
bibited at Rome. These are representa* 
tions of the nativitj of Christ by means of 
puppets. Most of them are in churches ; 
I went to see them all^ and they are mere 
children's play. At one of them I was di-^ 
verted with a boy who was relating to the 
people the extraordinary history of Mary's 
delivery with vehement pathos and great 
gesticulations^ but so rapidly that you could 
scarcely understand a word he said. One 
of these manger^ distinguishes itself every 
yeaf-amongihe rest^ and displays some abi- 
lity in the artist. It is called della Regola^ 
I believe from the street in which it is ex- 
hibited. Some devout genius^ assisted by 
lihe contributions of the pious^ executes it 
annually in such a style^ that the best scene- 
pabter would scarcely equal bim« It is 
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X^laced on the flat roof of his bouse. * The 
^rbole is composed of a few boards^ some 
^Dork^ and puppets. In the fore-ground is 
the celebrated stable itself, with every thing 
appropriate.; but being too near it pro- 
duces the least effect. But^ on the other hand, 
if jou look, over^ and on one side of the 
stable, you discover a landscape most beau- 
tiful and animated^ distant mountains^ with 
towns and villages: on their sides, cottages, 
pasture^, corn-fields, streams, &.c. The iU 
lusion is sq complete, that, notwithstanding 
my excellent sight, I could not for a long 
time be persuaded that they were the work 
of art. I could have sworn that what I saw 
over the rpof^was the open country; and 
that the man had only availed himself with 
dexterity of the distant mountains^ so as to 
make them serve for a suitable back-ground 
to his pretty performance. But the artist, 
flattered by this declaration, took me him- 
self to the roof, where I beheld with asto- 
nishoieat at how small an expence this en- 
chantment Was produced. . The stream 
"which I had just before seen wet and run^ 
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ning, was nothing more than a painted 
board laid in an oblique direction. The 
same were the mountains^ which had ap* 
peared to be many miles distant^ and which 
now reclined not more than two paces from 
me against a chimney. The trouble of exe*- 
cuting this little performance is a mere 
act of piety. You pay nothtng to see it r 
even the sentinel who made way for us 
through the crowds that were flocking to 
see it, and to whom we offered a trifle, re- 
fused the voluntary present, but with great 
politeness reminded us to take off our hats. 
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The monfe testaccio, or mount of pet*- 
sherds, is said to have been produced by all 
the potsherds, which, since the time of 
Tarquln, the potters residing in that neigh- 
bourhood have been obliged to carry to this 
spot, that the river might not be choked 
up by them. It is, indeed, scarcely possible 
to conceive how a hill of such magnitude 
can have arisen from such potsheids. This 
is, however, the fact, be its origin what it 



'may. It has now become a naiahil curiositf ^ 
on account of the extraordinary coolness 
^t aflfords in isurainer^ by means^ as it is 
said^ of the air^ which acquires such a 
"temperal^ure in the interstices between 
the potsherds. The finest wine-cellars arc 
constructed in it^ and in consequence, great 
numbers of people resort to the place, espe*- 
cially in October, to drink the cool beve- 
rage. A multitude of tables are set out 
vnder the trees, and the bottle is pushed 
merrily round. On the shore of the Tiber 
they diance the saharetla. Those who love 
quietness retit^ to their hdmes at the ap- 
|>roach of night, when disorders and even 
^assassinations ture not rare. The biirying- 
ground of the protestants is separated from 
*he Monte Testaecio only by a meadow 
bordered with trees. 



The eve of the Epiphany is celebrated by 
the Roman people with as much festivity 
«s Christoms eve in Upper Saxony. All 
the fruit and pastry-cooks' shops are splen- 

VOL. IV. K 
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didly decorated : and are proTided with b 
kind of hobgoblin ; which is in some a 
figure with an ugly mask and fiery eyes^ and 
in others a person disguised in the same 
manner^ who piays all kinds of tricks. To 
this extraordinary but universal custom^ the 
origin of which I should like to kuow^ be- 
long stockings filled with oranges and other 
fruits. These stuffed stockings are seen sus- 
pended every where^ and sometimes letters 
are fastened to them with pins. Lovers 
present to the objects of their attachment, 
stockings of this kind, which do not even 
appear to be new. In large shops they go 
to a still greater expence. You tiiere see 
puppets, of the size of children twelve years 
old, which are seated or standing, and ap- 
parently conversing: each has a stocking 
stuffed with fruits hanging at its side. The 
confectioners vie with those of Berlin in the 
exhibition of their art, and often surpass 
them, especially in the choice of th^ sub- 
ject. The former generally content them» 
selves with low scenes: but her-e I observed 
the conflagration of Troy, the death of 



^yiaA Anthony^ the discoyerj ef America; 
^nawordj nothing but dignified subjeeU, 
^hich usually occupjr a space ten or twelve 
paces in lengthy and two in breadth^ the 
dieatre of which is not rardy painted^ de- 
oorated> and illuminated with the utmost 
elegance: the small figures being inge* 
niously grouped^ and in general executed 
with great correctness^ at least as far as re- 
gards the ^flfect. It may easily be con- 
ceived what a crowd of joyous spectators 
»irround these shops. Nevertheless, people 
of rank, regardless of the convenience of 
the people, drive tlieir carriages in long 
liows through the streets, crammed as full 
of people as the stockings of oranges, and 
even stop before the shops, so as to produce 
a pressure that is really dangerous. I must 
acknowledge that I have myself been guilty 
of the same impropriety; but were I go- 
vernor of Rome, J would certainly not 
stiffi^r it. A native of the north, who is 
accustomed to perpetual winds, is struck on 
this and various other occasions with the 
many thousand lamps, burning without any 
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cover in the sti-eets^ and which aire y^t^ 
never extuiguished by the wind. ^ — 



By a singular privilege the policed the 
Spanish Place^ in which I resid^^ is under 
the jarisdiction of the Sp^uiish Bmbassadorj 
whose palace is situated in it. The person 
who has him for his friend may comaut' 
marder^ or any other atrocity he pleases^ 
in this place. No sbirxe dares to lay hands* 
<m the culprit^ who stands nnconcemedy^uid 
turns the ministers of justice into ridienle. 
Even in cases when the Spanish ambassador 
does not extend his protection to the 
offender^ he at least gains sufficient time,^ 
hj this admirable regulation^ to provide at 
his ease a secure retreat. The inferior 
court must first present its report of the 
<^ircumstance to the superior; the latter 
must transmit information of it to the go- 
vernor, and the governor must acquaint the 
minister of state; the minister of state mnst 
dispatch a written note on the subject to 
the Spanish ambassador^ to which tkt 



Spaniah ao^bassador must return a written 
answer* It i» easy to conceive tbal> during 
tils interval, the assassin has abundant 
time to escape. A year or two ago an un* 
lunate man who was stabbed in this 
place> expired at the comer of the street^ 
where his body lay from morning till night 
before tiie usual formalities allowed it to 
be removed* The ladies of pleasure are not 
permittrd to follow their profession in any 
other place in Rome: they too are undei: 
Spanish protection ; lor this- reason they all 
reside ia the houses round about it^ and the 
place swarms with them as soon as evening 
arrives* It is highly ludicrous, or, if you 
please, Ughly indecent, to see the grave; 
deportment of the Spaniard, and at the 
same time to consider him as the supreme 
protector of the ladies of easy virtue. The 
imperial ambassador likewise possessed si^ 
milar privileges in the place surrounding 
his Venetian palace, but his wiser govern- 
ment long ago relii)quished t rm. Is it 
not the height of folly to permit foreign 
powexs^ to exercise a peculiar jurisdiction ia 
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a city like Rome; and By the inviolabl 
respect paid to that jurisdiction, to encou 
rage the commission of crimes ?— Pius VI 
suppressed many sanctuaries^ as they were= 
called^ in and near churches; and sincer:^ 
that period the number of assassinations haft»- 
considerably decreased. On great festivals^ 
patroles parade the streets of the city om^— 
horseback^ from morning till night. This^— 
however, did not prevent two persons frooB^ 
being stabbed on new-year's-day, at the^- 
fountain of Trevi. '* The better the win 
is," say the Romans themselves, *' the mor 
frequent are assassinations." 

With all these atrocities a high degre 
of Roman-catholic piety is, as usual, com- 
bined. Before the assassin sneaks to ex^ — 
ecute his bloody purpose, he hears mass^^ 
goes to confession, and is then per^- 
fectly prepared. If you only pay the Ro^ 
man clergy for masses, you may do what- 
ever you please. The only capital crime in 
this state is, to neglect the mass. Accord- 
ingly, the book of post-roads begins with 
the following: exhortation : '^ Let him who 
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out to set oat on a journey^ above all 
rn, go devoutly to confessioa and the 
^ment ; then let him procare a mass to 
id for the souls of the deceased^ or one 
itincrantibits. On the morning of his 
rture he must hear another mass ; and 
I he enters his carriage^ or mounts his 
», or begins his journey on foot, let 
repeat a psalm, or tell his beads, or 
«ver else God may inspire him. When 
Eis actually left his home, let him say 

a contrite heart a conjiteor, and then 
innexed prayer." Here follows a long 
Q prayer, in which the angel Raphael 
Qplored to accompany the traveller, 
his succeeds the song of praise of Ze- 
iah, likewise in Latin ; and the conclu- 
is an eternally long oremus, in which 

is reminded that he conducted the 
Iren of Israel through the Red Sea, 
three kings from the east to the manger 
Hhlehem, and Abraham outof Chaldea; 
that, therefore, on the present occasion, 
lost be to th^ traveller a parasol in heat, 
unbrella in wet weather^ a- mantle in 
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€o1d^ a conductor iu weariness^ a staff i 
slippery paths^ and a harbour in shipwreck/ 
Excepting these edifying things^ the Ro-^ 
man book of roads is the most wretched of 
the kind in all Europe^ for. scareely a single 
station is correct; and^ in partieulafj the 
accounts of foreign countries betray thr 
most diveriing ignorance. 



Naples is in general considered as 9( 
cheaper pluce than Home. I found it the 
reverse, though in the latter I resided af 
ihe best hotel. Apartments, equally good 
with those at Naples, arc cheaper by a full- 
third. The same is the case with regard to 
the keeping of a carriage. Tlie expencesr 
of the table are nearly alike in both placesv 
The lacqueys are rogues in one eity as well^ 
as in the other. Articles of dress are dearcu 
at Rome, and display less taste than al 
Naples. Good drinkable table-wine is more 
easily procured in the former; excellent 
Florentine wine, which is not to be had in 
the latter^ costs only one shilling a bottle^ 
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WiKgetables are Tery fine. I never met 
ith better brocoli^ cabbage^ Swedish tur-- 
f%, waA particularly onions. The latter 
e beie |K>iled whole with beef: they are 
tlicioiitiy sweety and produce none of the 
iagreeable effect3> either on the palate or 
e stopnach, which proceed from those of 
ber eountriesw The bread might be bet- 
V The mtfecarom are brought from Na- 
i9f and it is said that they can no where 
made sa well: but in that city they are 
I all alike in quality , and I often found 
un sandy .^ Sea^fish are as plentiful here 
there, and of the same species ; but not 
fresh, as it is necessary to convey them 
m the nearest ports. Poultry is the fa-^ 
arite food of the Italians ; but geese are 
y «eld^ai eaten. Most of the soups are 
soiled with grated cheese. The cele- 
ted Roman flower-cljeese, caseo dijiore, 
however, notwithstanding its fine name, 
)r insipid stuffs It resembles fresh goats'* 
k cheese, but is said to improve with' 
- The best cheese in Italy, and perhaps 
Larope,. is undoubtedly that which is de- 
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Dominated strachino di milano. Coffee ani 
sugar are exorbitantly, dear. A pound o( 
good coffee costs nearly three shillings. 
For coffee for tlu'^e per8on8> with a feir 
ftlices of bread and butter^ I was obliged to 
pay at the rate of five shillings per day. 



It is an opinion generally received in the 
north, and to which I myself for a long time 
gave credit, that the ancient Romans were 
acquainted with a method of making a par' 
ticular kind of mortar ; that it was this 
alone which rendered their buildings so 
durable, and that the secret has been lost. 
This was not the case. The Romans pre*- 
pared their mortar in the same manner as 
we; but their sand is of a quality much 
better adapted to the purpose tlian ours^ 
In the north, it i^ necessary ta protect new- 
built walls from the wet, if you wish them 
not to fall to pieces again : at Rome it is 
the very reverse. To give a wall the ut- 
most possible durability, they pour upon ii 
a great quantity of water, by which it \i 
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^(fQVerted into one single stone ; and'wheir 
it is destroyed it falls not in small piece8> 
Int in huge masses^ which lie like the frag- 
ments of rocks around. This sand is ac- 
cordingly conveyed to distant regions as 
ballast. The ancient Romans^ howeyer, 
understood an art with which the moderns 
are unacquainted; namely^ that of building 
with free-stone without mortar, in such a 
manner that the stones appeared to have 
been cemented together. Persons well- 
informed on the subject, actually imagine 
that they not only hewed the stones, but 
likewise had some method of polishing 
them, by which their cohesion was so won- 
derfully increased. 



In St. Peter's church is an altar, over 
which you find a representation of the very 
probable history of St. Peter and St. Paul 
armed with swords, flying down from 
Heaven, and putting to flight Attila the 
king of the Huns. It is said that the pre- 
sent pope has frequently performed his 
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orisons before this altar^ in the hope of 
effectiag a similar miracle. It is likewise 
reported that shortly before hi%joBmey ta 
France, he daily offered up fervent prayers 
on bis JLnees on tills spot. For the truth of 
these reports I cannot vouch : but if they 
are fictitious, they, at least, betray the sen" 
timents of the people^ which are perhaps 
the saiiae, at the present moment^ all- ova 
the world ; as certain causes every where 
produce the same effects. Arrogance ii 
always.jeyolting even in those who ai« 
born in. purple ; but it is intolerable in one 
on whose craxlle custom did not commaad 
the people tp look with respect. 



No stf anger should neglect to be present 
at the p^radeof the papal guards ; for nevef ^ 
while he lives.^yill be see any tbing of Ae 
kindj mjre ludicrous. About three bun- 
dr^ vfl^, in brown smock-frocks, stanci 
nearl}^^ ttiey pliease, opposite the colamit 
of Antoninus*,^, they have muskets^ which 
they likewise hold as they p1ease» The band 
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eir ioiliniiients^ each pimy ing « dif^ 

tune. The officers walk about the 

all dressed acc<^rding to their own 

Even among those on duty^ one 

1 uniform, .another wore « surtout^ 

id his sword buckled over his coat, 

at under k. One had boots, aaotber 

;uiters; and the adjutants «ven panta- 

With white thread stockings, and 

with silver buckles. At length com- 

d' liie manoeuvres^ as th ej are called^ 

\, the three hundred n>en threw their 

ts abCwt -as they pleased. At last 

larched ; and this crowns tl^c scene 

fusion. No two feet are lifted up or 

^wn at the same moment ; <ind eyeiy 

er seems intended to^eaioirsiMile that 

ed line is longer than a straigiil one, 

lusicians und soldiers vie with each 

in murdering all uieadune^ It ts for* 

that only a saint, who knows ttothing 

Dsarching, looks down from the 

n of Antonine. Had the g ^ oM 

NT heen left on its summi«.j he wouU 
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long ago have thrown the whq|e cokon 
vpon their heads. 



As a warmng to all future tyrants irhs 
Biay chance to read this book (for at present 
I know only two that will not)^ I here staie, 
that in the <;ountry about Rome^ the name 
of Nero is still pronounced as one of the 
greatest of curses and execrations. Per U 
torpo di Nerone, is as much as to say, B/ 
the devil himself. 



I have a tbousand times seen represen- 
tations of the holy Virgin standing on the 
moon in the first quarter ; a hundred times 
have i asked what that is intended to sig- 
nify, and have as often received for answer 
that it denotes chastity. But why a half-moon 
should be an embiem of chastity^ nobody 
could tell. I was, therefore, obliged to 
make an hypothesis on the subject myself; 
and suppose that the Christians, poor in in- 
vention^ have in this instance^ as in maoj 
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bovrpwed aa idea of the heathens, 
^ the crescent of the chaste Diana, 
the same time to denote the triumph 
stianity^ tlfey have taken the moon 
le head of Diana^ and converted it 
botstool for their Madonna. If I am 

I sliall be glad to be corrected. 



arch of Constantine is now entirely 
1 of the rubbish that buried its foot ; 
ten I left Rome^ preparations were 
I to surround it with a simihir kind 
and railing as that which encom- 
the arch of Septimius Severus. Some 
columns have been partly cleaned^ to 
;r of what material they are com- 
It is giallo antico. Most of the 
is are of opinion that the digging 
this arch was a superfluous labour. 



le palace of Spada stands the same 
.1 statue of Pompey^ at the foot of 
Julias Cesar was assassinated. While 



the French were masters of Kome, A^ 
-conceived the ideaof repreflelitihgtheDeltii 
of Cesar by Voltaire, in a Roitkid theartt? 
and to strengthen the illusion^ ttiey^ 5vitk 
great trouble, actually brought this statue 
•on the stage. Great complaintft ikre made 
•of the injury it suffered in this reinoval^ for 
the modern assassins of Cesar idid Hot treait 
the great Pompey with much teaderaiess. 



The printing-establishmetft of the Pro- 
paganda at Rome, pretends to be in pos* 
•session of the alpha?bets of all known Ian* 
guages, and printed 9|>ecimens of them are 
tictually «old there. But if none of them 
he more correct than the German alphabet) 
which is so easy to be procured, they are of 
very little value. No German would evef 
imagine them to be the letters of his native 
language. — A learned Dane, residing at 
Rome, had lately very great trouble to pro- 
cure something to be printed in the Coptic 
language. He was under the necessity of 
correcting it at least twenty times before it 
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^ only tolerably accurate. This pre- 
tended opalenoe in languages must thcre- 
ferebe nothing more than empty osten- 
titionr 



An artist of Rome^ whose nanie I shall 
take good care not to mention^ has com- 
posed two beautiful^ but at the same time 
exftremely malicious designs. In the centre 
of one is represented Buonaparte, standings 
ill a general's uniform, and with his sword 
diawn. In eight small medallions, sur- 
fonnding the principal figure, are depicted 
his most celebrated achievements; as, for 
example, the battle of Marengo, the bridge 
rf Lodi, &c. Underneath this picture is 
tbe inscription Achitvements of Buonaparte 
^hegtneraL The second drawing is a com- 
panion to the former. In the centre is 
Buonaparte in his imperial regalia. He is 
figain surrounded by eight small medallions? 
IB whichare represented the followTUg sub- 
jects : 1, the murder of the duke d'Enghien ; 
2, the conversation with lord Whit worth; 

VOL. IT, L 
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S, the building of the flotilla ibr ihe^Hio^ 
»ion of England; 4> the iofftttntion of 1^ 
legion of honour ; ^^tlie'seizui^'of ^fhe £09 
lish minister at Hamburgh ; 6^ receptiatt^o 
the mayor who^ in his harangue^ s$\d *^ G(H 
created Buonaparte, and tested fiH»m hli^'la 
hours;" 7, his partmg fionft hid brdlhc 
Lucien; 8^ his coronation. Under tht^ wbol 
U the inscriptk>n : A^hievtmenUof Bmom 
parte the ruler of France. Who w«d* 
imagine that the rudeness and audacitj 
tn artist could proceed to-duch lengthy 
Fortunately he will never raieet with an en 
graver who will venture to multiply his ill 
mannered productions. 

THE MOST RECENT MIRACLE THAT Hi 
HAPPENED AT EQME. 

There is at Rome a church which - 
have not yet mentioned; it is called -SaaC 
Maria in Cosmedin^ is said ta have bM 
erected in the year 971> and is likewise -de 
nominated bocca delta i>eritd) <inoihtb € 
truths) on account of a large rdund Ms 
itfith an eiiormoos n^utb^ fixed up idii 
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Tettibule. Tmditien pays that ill former 
tiaei^, the RoaH^ns^-m order to give the 
aKtfe eojkBMi.f9»»iififii»tioi\,to oatLs> were 
m^dyU^pisti rtlieir imnd» ioto thU mouthy and 
that if a ^rsoa bad takeu a false oath^ his 
band w;<H»ld have been bitten oif. Plow the 
iD«uk:eaiicie tob^ placed in this situation> 
ihejr.'know.as Iktl.e .as. where the antique^ 
99£lile «<at9Ji'si cha,iirj M'hich is now used 
aa a pulpit in Uie. churchy fonnerly stood* 
*fhe!iiiouth ba&:ce«ied to bite ; bat (o make 
omeads the. pbmrch possesses a very, ancient 
and/HiiDaeiilQailriinagiB 0f the Virgin, with 
a' Mack faci^ ,{mnted»pa a gold ground. 
I'he execution of this faoe if said ta e;xcee^ 
all the powers of human art, accordihg to 
ihe written testimony df iMro great painters, 
Ghezzi and' CatnbeltiV who flourished about 
;a €ie«Mry<?|^g|9J , Hence .the. priests ^assert, 
i^j^Pxit^fi*. tainted. eiU^^r during. the life* 
tpA^ 4p£4)Q>)>l;?8sed VirgiAjOr she appeared 

10 »t]li/Q p^9^;ier, wIao wa^ pro]bahly St« Luiifa, 
ar jiif^9^ eirw Atxv^ngel.v The inscriptiaii 
4E»|id|h^.imag9 hk ^^idepily of modern 4a,t6 ; 
kithJtlmjpH^I* g^rrid^f . tfM^^ olgeotioi|;by 
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saying that theinscriptionwas placed uni^t 
it at a later period. At the time «ifth« de- 
struction of tht iiiif^ft tir '' tlW' East^ this 
treasure is said to have been T^sened^imd 
brought to Rome. In this city it^kas per* 
formed numerous miraicles; asodyin spiteof 
inundations and eafthquakeffy itibas^alwojrs 
remained uninjured. :An e%tniordiDa]7 
miracle happened on the 5th of Jimey \6f^ 
On Whitsunday, the attCfidnntS' had neg- 
lected to unlock the doiM'S of the ckisetin 
which this image is pn^sefved^ and iirbtdi 
arc* usually opened on all *^eat festivals. 
But ^vhcn the Gloria in excehis was sung, 
aud they had come to the words, ^doramm 
t€y the Madonna recollected that it was one 
of the days on which she ought to be vIsiWe; 
the doors burst open with a violent iiois^, 
and threw down two vases full* of flowers, 
which had been placed before iheto.^ Afaoly 
awe seized the whole cohgregeftionj'and^tbe 
priests clrew up » ineFpo^t ^-^he. ^miracle. 
^^ince that time the black Maddtiha bas>fl9 
usual, interceded ' powerfully ivith' beafV^) 
but has not perforn^ed any mimeles^lfeKdoil 
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laefa stri&^iig circiimstances mid such 
Eidlfiatttage. ' • 

t^ii^fiMV 8e0 what happened in the year 
>at ihe begiiuiiifig of our highly en- 
ntd oentwry* A nua^ Annunziata 
pilt^ Wneaty-teven year* of age, falls 
ii^Septemb^r;:shts is afflicted with a 
il'ahsoess, eougb> spitting of blood ; 
ei«g given over by the physicians, she 
teextreme unction^ Herconfessor pre- 
fer with an image of the blessed Virgin 
intedin;. she applies it like a cataplasm 
^acbirng breast, and finding that of no 
«be requests her confessor on the I7th 
irch 1803, to procure her a little oil 
\rfie lamp that burns be^fore tlie image; 
t-the very moment she makes this rcr 
she feels an unusual internal emo* 
•On the icHh of March' the oil is 
ht: full of faith, she anointc; the ab- 
[ftqd lays the image upon it again. 
QUgh, aad the spitting of blood, to- 
r with the other symptoms, return 
>r twice at first, but she soon falls into 
ijMer, aad the blessed Virgin of Cos* 
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media appears at the foot of her-hed^ mthe 
"very same form as she is exhibil^ in the 
•chnreh. Moved by the fervent fHWfen of 
the afflicted sufferer^ Mary lays her hand 
upon the abscess; the patient ' afoddenly 
open^her eye», springs o«t '€>f bed, throw* 
hersdf on the ground^ and' remains in that 
posture full three^narters of an hoar in u 
iraiKre. . She then rises, and i» perfectly 
well. On the same morning,, the 20th of 
March, this nun, who was before redaced 
to the weakest state imaginable, proceeds 
with firm and steady steps to the church of 
ber benefactress, where she continues se- 
veral hours returning thanks on her knees, 
without experiencing the slightest incon- 
venience ; returns on foot to her convent, 
and partakes with a good appetite of the 
ordinary coarse food, as though she had 
suffered nothing from illness. The follow- 
ing day she paid a visit to the cardinal 
protector of her convent, and to several 
churches ; and has remained uncommonly 
healthy to the present day. This whole 
miraculous history is attested by^ 1, the 
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herself; 2, the superior and all the 
ri who attended the patient ; S, the 
essor ; and, lastly^ two learned physi- 
s. Upon this the government per- 
e«d the fitory to be printed on biottinir- 
ir, accompanied by a wretched wood- 
in wbieh the nan is represenud lying 
>ed at the moment when the Madonna 
je» her hand to her breast. From this 
ying narrative I have made a short ex- 
L The most remarkable Circumstance 
le whole affair, is undoubtedly the at- 
ition of the two physicians and the sur- 
i: their names are Buciolotti, physician 
rdinary to the convent ; Moricini, who 
asides professor of chemistry; and Deci, 
eon, " The nun, who is of a melan- 
y phlegmatic temperament,*' say they, 
IS attacked in September, 1802, with a 
»nt vomiting. Bark could rtot be ap- 
il, and consequently the fever continued, 
ther with daily vomiting in spite of all 
;.and anodyne medicines, among which 
m in particular was administered in 
y form^ both internally and externally. 
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At length the fever left her; but in its stead 
a swelling appealed on the left side of the 
epigastrium^ immediatelj below the sinewy 
extremities of the two or three first ribs. 
This swelling was extremely painful at the 
slightest touqhj and continued to increase, 
till at length it projected full half an inch 
beyond the xibs. The .colour of the skin 
was not changed^ and every thing shewed 
that the seat of the swelling was to be 
sought in the. membranes or the intestines 
underneath them. All emollient remedie^^ 
and even cicata^ were ineiTectual ; as were 
likewise the gums, soups, salts^ Sec. taken 
inwardly ; and as amhcsejnedicioes only in- 
creased the vomiting, which was now at- 
. tended sometimes with frothy, and some- 
times with black blood, they resolved to 
pre^fribe nothing more. In a short time, 
an obstinate dry cough, accompanied with 
a burning fever, supervened towards even- 
ing; the patient grew gradually weaker, 

her dissolution seemed to be at liand . and no 

f ■ •' 

alteration took place in the swelling. Such 
was her state on th^ 19th of March: but 
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fm the ^lst> vbat an astonishing cluinge !— 
not a trace of the swelling was lo be found ; 
the cough was gone^ and the vomiting had 
ceased. All the strength she had lost was 
suddenly restored^ she was able to walk a 
considerable distance^ to go up van down 
stairs^ without assistance or difficulty After 
the most careful examination/' add these 
learned physicians^ '' no trace of any pre- 
vious crisis could be discovered, either by 
urine, stool, vomiting, or monthly evacu- 
ations (which latter had ceased during the 
whole period of her illness); whence it is 
evident, that her sudden recovery is not to 
be ascribed to any natural means, but 
solely and alone to the intercession of the 
blessed Virgin." — Thus far these sage gen- 
tlemen. It may easily be imagined that 
the priests belonging to the church have not 
fiiiled to turn this mii*acle to advantage. 
The orthodox believers thronged thither in 
<>r<ywds ; for three days a triduQ was cele- 
brated, and on the third even his holiness 
Pius V [{. attended by twenty-one cardinals, 
iwas pleased to visit the church, and to im- 
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part his benediction. • A prieet wrote a 
pamphlet^ entitled Notizie kistoricbe dtlV 
antichiBsima e miracu/osa immagine, Sec. 
which is likewise lying before me> and con- 
cludes thus : ^' Since that time tlic sacred 
image has been exposed Co public venera- 
tion^ is visited, worshipped^ and praised 
every hour by many thousands of the pious; 
innuKDerahle believers confess and commu- 
nicate^ procure masses to be readj purchase 
imitations of the image^ seek to obtain some 
oil from the lamp^ and all with the greatest 
justice ; for here is an inexhaustible spring 
of benefits, spiritual and corporeal, which 
God will cause to flow" (into our pockets) 
*' to all eternity. Amen V 

BETWEEN ROME AND BOLOGNA. 

By the same gate, which three months 
•fiefore I had entered with anxious expec- 
tation, I now quitted the metropolis of the 
World with a light heart and gratified curi- 
•osity. I passed over the Pons milvius, now 
Ponte mollt, a bridge which was destroyed 
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in the battle between Constantiiie and the 
'tyraat Maxentiw^ and was afterwarda re- 
built by one of the popes. An ancient 
tower that is stiit standing/ is said to have 
beeii constructed by Belifearius to defend 
the passaj*e^f the Tiber against the Goths. 
Here it was that Maxentius precipitated 
himself into ttne waves; and put a period to 
his life, which has probably been represent- 
ed in too black colours. Proceeding along 
the via Flaminm, formerly lined by a great 
number of splendid mausoleoms, you ar- 
rive at 

CITTA CASTELLAKOjr 

A WBETCHED placc, and interesting only 
to those who bring with them recollections 
of antiquity. Here once stood Veil, here 
dwelt the proud Veientes, whose achieve- 
ments would probably have been as highly 
celebrated as those of the Romans, had they 
possessed historians like the latter. Three 
hundred years they struggled with the Ro- 
mans for their liberty; beneath their walls 
•fell the three hundred generous Fabii^ who 
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quitted Rome unaocompaaied^ io order to 
imiHortalize their race bjr ^beir magDaai- 
inity. Furius CaniUus at lengjth over- 
came this martial peeple. The .place novr 
contains nothing but mean-spiritefi beggars, 
of whom Volkmann even asserts^ that tbey 
live in caves. Sinc^ he travelled^ they have 
probably built houses^ which it is true are 
miserable enough^ but are; ppt at all like 
caves. 

NARNi 

I ' ■ ' 

• 4 

Has an extremely romantic situation^ on 
the brow of a lofty hill. Just before you 
come to the fown, the road is bordered, by 
precipices ; where the rugged crags^ rent 
asunder in the most picturesque manner^ 
form defiles so narrow, so dark, and so 
frightful, that I wonder the ancients did not 
place there the entrance into their hell. Aix 
Orpheus climbing up the side of. these 
abysses, would indeed stand a chance of 
being precipitated into the subterraneous 
empire of Pluto. The ancient inhabitanU 
oi Narni were a brave and resolute people. 
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The RDman8> hieing tiiiable to conquer iheir 
hilt, rcii6Tved tbstitrve ihem out. This they 
actually iaccoinplished : oh which the Nar- 
hians huving first killed their wives and 
children, ttften^ards dispatched themselves ; 
and the awe-struck conqtiei'ors entered over 
heaps of dekd bodies into the desolate city. 
On account of this circumstance they 
thought proper to call it Neqninum, from 
nequiiia haminum, the wickedness pf men. 
Had the same occurred in a Roman city, 
would not their historians have extolled 
the deed to the skies ? I know a modern na- 
tion, that acts precisely in the same manner; 
declaring it to be the most atrocious of 
crimes if people do hot immediately give 
up to tkeni all their substance, and relin- 
quish all their possessions. — Close to Narni, 
but on the other side of the town, are the 
ruins of a bridge, built by the emperor Au- 
gustus, for the purpose of connecting two 
mountains, and rendering the road to De- 
rdgra more easy. This road is so extremely 
rt|^)ged that it can be travel led^oriy on foot; 
I-' It^illd^ therefore, advise ladies not " to 
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suffer tlicmadves to be led thither, by cu- 
riosity^ particularly as there is not much ta 
\>e seen. A $ingle large arcli is still stand- 
ing on the left bankj ^ piece of «Qotber on 
the right> and the ruins of two d^aioliphed 
Arches may be perceived iu thot middle of 
the streottn. The bridge was buit^ of free- 
stone, and must have been magnificent.— An 
agreeable valley reaches from this place to 
Temi. But when travellers assert^ that the 
grass is cut once a year^ I shall not believe 
them^ and the reason of this j^ncredulity i» 
because the valley produces no gi'ass« 
Corn-fields^ interspersed with mulberry trees 
and vines^ extend without interruption to 
Terni. It may, indeed, have been other- 
wise in the time of Pliny ; on whose au- 
thority this assertion is made. 

TERNI, 

The native town of Tacitus, and the thea- 
tre of an extraordinary wonder of nature. 
The cascades of Tivoli are beautiful \ th^ 
fall of Terni is great and majestic., There 
Xacittts would probably hatvel^^ea p^ foeti 
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han he could be no other than a historian ; 
Irad bis Btjrle coold not hut be simply ner«- 
voHs^and rugged like these rocks. Here I 
had ai» Opportonity of making many reflec- 
tions on the influence which the objects that 
first snttound a writer, exercise on the 
choice of the subjects to which be for ever 
devoteis hii^ pen: these would probably lead 
me to interesting speculations ; not to the 
ivaterfall of Terni, only to digressions 
which I will spare the reader. No sooner 
had I alighted from the carriage^ than I 
ordered post-horses, for the distance of 
that noble fall from the town is a good 
German mile (upwards of four miles and a 
half English). You may either ride thither 
on horseback, or in a two-wheeled cabrio- 
let: in which it is indeed possible for two per- 
sons to sit if they are on good terms 
with each other ; for they are squeezed 
s6 close,' and tumbled so frequently one 
agamst the other, that two persons mimi- 
tikliy disposed, are obliged either to be 
ree^iiciled or to fight. On the o^ier 
htaMl I wish thcf kr»er joy w1m> Im an 
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opportunity of making this ezciirsion witiz 
his coy fair-one; she it inevitably lost.— *• 
We first passed through a fine wood of 
olives^ animated by industrious peasaats^ 
who were just then (about the middle of 
January) engaged in gathering the fmit. 
At the end of this wood we reached die tiI* 
lage of Papinia^ above which towers a steep 
and lofty mountain; and observed the road 
winding round the summit^ appearing at a 
distance like a narrow foot-f>atli» The pos- 
tilion, however^ encouraged us^ assuring as 
that he every day passed that ^oad with bis 
light cabriolet. We founds indeed^ that 
tlie steep precipice is provided only here and 
there with low walls ; but a stranger can 
have noconception of the safety with which 
these horses proceed along such roads. 
We met a great number of peasants on 
horseback^ who trotted on the extreme 
verge^ so that there was not the breadth of 
a straw between them and an abyss of per- 
haps three hundred fathoms^ and were as 
merry and unconcerned as if they were taking 
a ri^e in a park. They might with c<>nve- 
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aicnce have kept the middle of the road, 
imt did not give themselves the trouble to 
look either at that or their horses^ and the 
animals seemed to prefer the dangerous 
path. Such is tlie power of custom i Cou- 
rage is nothing more than an acciuaintance 
with danger. At length you reach tlie sum- 
mit of the ftteep mountain^ and arrive at a 
smallplain^ where, five years ago, a blood- 
less battle was fought between the French 
and the Neapolitans. The number of the 
former wa? eight hundred, that of the latter 
four thousand, and yet tliey ran away as 
they did everywhere else, regardless of the 
venerable shade of Tacitus. The neigh- 
bouring inhabitants are of opinion, that it 
must haVe been the effect of treachery, be- 
cause the Neapolitan general had shortly 
before had an interview with the command- 
iiig officer of the French: but I believe 
that nature alone is to blame, for having de- 
nied the frequently Herculean bodies of the 
Neapolitans the smallest spark of auiniut- 
ing courage. This plain was formerly eui- 
hellisbed with vines, but these were cut 
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down by the French for the use a 

little camp. We pursued our way < 

through various windings^ among 

trees, over slippery ground: for, thou 

still a quarter of an honr's walk to t 

yet its spra}' reaches as far as tliifi 

Hic noise of the cataract we had 

above an hour. I advise every tr 

before he approaches, to stipulate w 

cicerone to conduct him, without an} 

ings, straight to a small house calL 

flino, built on an isolated crag oppc 

the fall ; else these people, who are f 

having a great deal to shew, take hiir 

tuations where he discovers first oni 

then another portion of Uie catarac 

not only lead him unnecessarily 

about, but greatly diminish the g 

♦effect. — The day of our visit was s 

4ind one of tbecoldest we had ej^peri 

in Italy ; for the vapours rising likedus: 

-the stream, had settled round abou 

weic frozen iuto ice, which rendered 

step that we took near these profound al 

extremely dangerous. E^^clusive q 
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dsagtfyfmr escctursion was truly coniic, <fer 
our two -guides were c^iiged to spjrefid theiv 
doaks ibr as on the ^lipfjierv declivity, ia 
order- to a£Ebrd>us a sa£e footing. As soon 
as wehad^aU passed from tke first mantle to 
the second, we were obliged to make a loAg 
halt^till thd first mantle wits carried for- 
ward and placed by the side of the other, 
aad so alternately tlie whole way. At length 
we reached the object of our wishes: wq 
stood beneath the shed -open on all sitles up 
to the anclea io .water, and exposed to a 
-drizzling laiQ, Bu4 .who could here think 
of any incoavenienoe for the first ten mi* 
nutes? and who could, even at the end of 
vtwenty-fbnr hours, conceive the idea of de- 
scribing this spectacle i From a perpendi- 
cular height of two hundred feet the whole 
^urren^l of the Velino precipitates itself 
among the - ^aggy rocks beneath, and the 
scene which it there , presents is not a sub - 
jeot eitberfor the pencU ^ ^,pen. You^^ 
eye ifl^fixiBd, your ear is stunned, the groui^d 
on whkb you stand shakes incess^n,^ly i 
tenor almost seiaes.you^. and obliges^ you tq 



did I say ? a circle — yes, positively 
ceive the whole Tiiriegated circle 
ing the fall, and so nearly unili 
bottom, that Aot above a twelfi 
its circumference is wanting at 
This phenomenon is like enchaata 
are so accustomed to see in the fi 
bows at most a semicircle, that w< 
in astonishment at this spectacl 
whatcolonrs! such Iris oever pa 
the firanament : they all barn ; it 
tificial firework in the midst oft 
But this is not enough^ nature 
take delight in surprising your se: 
new wonders : the circle is sudd 
fleeted to the right and left; yon 
arches at the same time, and the c 
these very reflections are as vivid 
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being a sign of the covenant between God 
and man, must be strongest on this spot. 
i left it with a sentiment of profound me- 
lancholy, and shall remember it with trans- 
port as long as I live. It is one of the 
three objects which will indelibly impress 
on my mind the recollection of Italy : the 
flaming Vesuvius, the subterraneous Pom- 
peii, and the rainbow of Terni. 

If I had even seen nothing more of 
Italy than these, I should have returned 
satisfied.*^! would; however, advise every 
traveller who intends to spend half an hour 
at this spot, to take an umbrella with him ; 
otherwise, notwithstanding the serenity of 
the sky, he will get wet to the skin. On 
our return we walked to the foot of the 
mountain; that we might enjoy the delight- 
ful prospects. This pleasure, however, was 
embittered by the circumstances related to 
us by our guide. He was a poor man from 
Papinia, who procured a scanty subsistence 
by gathering olfves, or working in the vine- 
yards as a day-labourer. He assured \\s, 
diat all the inhabitants of his village were 
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as poor as himself; for the Ttendilasii^ 
plundered them of every thing. They had ' 
Tvantonly murdered his aged and- infirm fa- 
ther ; and he had seen them strip the women 
of the rings froni' their ears, the necklaces 
from their necfes> the buckles from their 
shoes, and the clothes from their^bodies. I 
asked how the Neapolitans had behaved. 
They had, in his opibion, no time to plun- 
der, for ihey instantly ran- away. — ^The 
remains of a temple dedicated to the 
sun are said to have been discovered at 
Terni. I went to see them. Tt is a small 
circukir edifice, the exterior of which, it is 
true, bears ninrks of antiquity ; but I am 
inclined to doubt whether the small stones 
of which it is constructed are actually so 
ancient as the time of the Romans. The 
building must once have had an open rotun- 
da. The interior has been converted into 
a little, awkward church. Under a clock io 
the market-place of Terni, Volkmann asserts 
that he saw an inscription, but it is no long- 
er to be found. I shall, however, transcribe^ 
it ;• partly because it contains a fine idea> 



partly because it affords an additional 
F that modern languages are in most 
susceptible of equal brevity with the 
t, and sometimes even surpass it in that 
ct, Hoftty dies et vita /»git, matut 
\ virtus: •* Hours, days, life fly ; virtue 
i remains." 

SPOLETO. 

Pliny is to be believed, this hand** 

town IS inhabited by the most ancient 
le in Italy. They were likewise dis- 
lished for their valour, for they repuls- 
annibal, who had laid siege to their 

and the gate from which they sallied 
il called Porta fuga:. The inhabitants 
ill proud of the circumstance, for when 
uire<l for the porta fuga: the common 
le immediately related with great ani- 
>n the exploit of their ancestors. The 

of several antique editices, which are 
;o have been temples, are still to be seen 
oleto. A temple of Diana, as it is called, 
)ut the town, has an architrave in good 
rvation ; on which, among other doco* 
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rations in bas-relief, there are likewise 
bunches of grapes. The traveller proceed- 
ing towards Rome, will undoubtedly stay 
here for the gratification of hi& curiositj 
longer than I did, who was returning from 
tliat city, and had seen its most magnificent 
ruins. For the same reason some pictures 
by Guercino and Annibal Caracci, had not 
power to allure me into the church ; though 
it is not improbable that they may long ago 
have have been removed by the French* 
Volkmann relates, that in the vicinity of 
Spoleto there is found an incombustible fos- 
sil or wood ; I know not which, for I write 
from memory. I made enquiry of several 
inhabitants of the town, but none of them 
knew any thing of the circumstance. On 
the other hand it is very certain, that the 
adjacent country produces good wine, which 
is rather sweet, but of a very agreeable 
flavour. 

The road toFoligno is romantic. Among 
other objects you suddenly come in sight of 
a town built round a mountain exactly iu. 
the same manner as the tower of Babylon is 
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representefd^ the road winding' m 
rection up to the very top. It i« 
r said that the road to Bologna bjr 
icona is more convenient than bj 
>rence -, for ray part I did not find 
e case. In the latter there are 
^ which you can only ascend by 
>xen ; but in the former vou are 
obliged to have recourse to the 
56 animals. Perhaps these hills 
eeper. The use of oxen^ however, 
y only a custom of the country ; 
tided and descended all the hills 
ads on foot, that I might lose uo 
be delightful prospects, without 
; them to be steeper in this than 
er. When you approach a sta- 
j you change oxen, the postilioa 
ge shell from his pocket, aud pro- 
1 it a loud, hollow sound which is 
great distance ; and which, from 
ptions of the ancients, has the 
semblance to the tone of the llo- 
. — Those who wish to get clear as 
ssible of the Apennines, should 
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titke this road (tbcugfa it is a Gonsideralite 
circuit); for ttoey diiub among them, at most 
Ifnt twx) or three day^^ whereas tbey wctild 
he not less than twice the time in the other. 
To codnterbftlance this • ineonvenieftce, the 
heautifoi Florence affords a charming point 
of repose. Both roads are good, .only the 
traveller shoald be ^ftccoslomed to travel 
ftlong the brink of abysses which have nei- 
ther wall nor rails: The inns are filmost all 
bad, bat those on the road to Abeona are 
superror to the others; The worstof ajanr- 
ney in winter through Italy is, that you 
siifler so much from cold ; for though the 
most intense cold does not exceed one or 
two degrees, and consequently a native of 
the north experiences no inconvenience 
from it in the open air, yet the houses are as 
cool as cellars, and the preservatives against 
eold ai-e truly wretched. Fire-places, it is 
tl'ue, you find every where, but they gene- 
rally smoke so intolerably, that you are glad 
to see the fire extinguished again; Besides, 
not a single door is provided with a proper 
lock or latch; at most yon have.nodMg 



H thetti with but a p»dloefc ; so that 
chuse to sit with the door shtrt, you 
*tp a ^rvant stationed at it, to open 
rt it whctietw any one ^muits to go^ 
It. Iti spite bf this trottblesoflie pre-- 
y yoti are conlinually tormented by 
St terrible draughts of air ;. for the 
re tiot only full of chinks and boles, 
1 ^which that foe to beahh penetrates, , 
fe i»*nt>t a window that does not*al-- 
refe admission. When you take into* 
onnt the floorsof brick and^the ite^ 
•d-iAambers, without fire-places, it 
easily conceived, that a journey in 
tfarotigh the deep snows of Russia is 
led with much more comfort than 
rough the verdant fields of Italy, 
It this tooment the natives are ga- 
their harvest of olives; The pro** 
f All ri not gold that glitters," la 
ly applicable to this case. Those 
$h to travel in this -country with any 
of comfort, would do well to provide 
vefs with furs and fur-dioes, not to 
itovd but in the house. They wghl 
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likewise to take with them a stock of good 
wine^ for a tolerable beverage is very rarely 
to be met with. Nor should they forget 
CoiTee^ sugar^ cups and saucers^ wax- candles^ 
snuffers, ink, pens, &c. which are either not 
to be procured at all, or are of very bad 
quality. Nay, I would even advise every 
traveller to take with him a pair of bellows; 
for he will no where find this article, so in- 
dispensable for a fire-place, and the want 
of which is frequently the reason that the 
fire burns so ill. In many places even 
knives and forks, especially the latter, arc 
something rare. Notwithstanding the praises 
I before bestowed on the veturinoes, I must 
now confine them entirely to those of Flo- 
rence, and warn the traveller to be particu- 
larly on his guard against the Roman ve- 
turinoes. By means of my landlord, who 
appeared to be a very honest man, I en- 
gaged one of the most celebrated veturinoes 
of Rome to carry me with four good mules 
in ten days to Bologna, and as usual stipu- 
lated that he should pay for supper. Hav- 
ing placed myself early in the morning, be- 
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was ligh*. '. carriage, I heard 

'Jl-known sounu oiihc imile-bclls be- 
, and bad no reason to doubt that the 
themselves were there. But when it 
ight, I perceived that instead oF those 
ared animals, they were nothing but 
, which are not by far so sure-footed 
iiDtainous countries, and consequently 
llow had grossly deceived me. On 
cond day we were twice in danger of 
Bg our necks, because the horses were 
lie to stop the carriage in going down 
As one of them was completely 
ed up, and I was used very ill at the 
rough the negligence of the veturino, 

him for two days and sent him back, 
isappointment rendered him talkative, 
e declared that he had been obliged 
e my rogue of a landlord ten scudi 
t two guineas and a half) which he 
1 not be able to recover. The name 

honest host is Sarminto ; he keeps a 
jood but a very dear house in the Spa- 
Place. He is extremely officious to 
le every thing that a strapger wants^ 
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but not without abuadant interestj ^ masf 
be perceived from tbis specimeo. Wheo^'I 
afterwards enquked of the lafidl^datTerai 
why he had accommoda^ us so badlj^i 
whereas I had experieneed the -best treats 
ment when I travelled with Florentine ve- 
turinoes^ he replied j that the Florentines 
alone provided . without .paF^imony for theii 
passengei^^ and willingly^paid mx, seven^ or 
eyen eight paolo (^out three shillings and 
sixpence) for each person^ whM^ the Ro* 
mans grumbled^^o give thcee or four. The 
Hiystery was now . explained* J* hired post- 
horses^ was involved indeed in &eqmentdis« 
putes, paid rather more naoney, hut travel- 
led twice as expeditiously^: aiyjt .was treated 
in the best manner. But«to giv€ an instanee 
of the blameless ei^tortion .^f the Italiaa 
inn-keepers^ I shs^l only state, that the first 
night I w^is obliged -to pa$r ten scudiibra 
very indifieient supper and wretched beds 
for three persons. The postnotastei^ are 
equally eager to iq»pQse^po4ii the traveUei^ 
,and he seldom leaves a station but vfh^ 
ithey at^mpt .to^force upon i^iia mi itdidi* 
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me.. After this little digression I 
t puvme mj route, 
iding from Serra Yalta to Ponte la 
VBL perceive^ near a bridge^ on a 
lonely bill across^ beneath which 
id a Spanish .coimtess^ irho^ two 
^sras murdered on that spot. The 
J bad jacautiously suffered those 
rto perceive that she Iiad with her 
nd jewels to a great amount. At 
ND8t*station of Valcimara^ her own 
lad formed an mtimate acquaint- 
I- the postmaster^ who likewise kept 
bere ; a third accomplice was soon 
ad tbey lay in wait in this solitary 
:he unfortunate lady. She was es^ 
^ two dragoons, one of .whom was 
the other fled ; while the countess 
ms dra^ed.from her carriage and 
ly murdered. The vengeance of 
viftly overtook tlie three assassins^ 
% taken wad quartered alive ; after 
Mir mutilated bodies were hung 
ee trees near the spot where tkA 
M'perpetsotei^, There they are «tU) 
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guspended^ a horrible spectacle. The place^ 
as may naturally be supposed^ is haunted. At 
Biiddight three blood-stained ghosts rise be- 
neath the treesj and sigh. After some time 
they slowly proceed to the bridge^ and fit 
their hollow eyes upon the cross. A ma^- 
jestic female clothed in white then appearsi 
and stalks across the bridge. The three 
spirits drop, sobbing, upon their knees, and 
stretch out their hands in the attitude of 
supplication. The majestic female, how- 
ever, proceeds on her way, without taking 
any notice of thefti ; and the three spirits are 
immediatelv converted into three flames of 
fire, wliich burn and crackle, till, at the ex- 
piration of the midnight-hour, they are ex- 
tinguished with a loud noise. The white 
figure, on the contrary, is changed, on the 
other side of the bridge, into a rosy cloud; 
which continues to ascend, and before it is 
entirely dissolved in air, seems for a few 
moments to shed a soft roseate tint over the 
summits of the mountains. No sooner has 
the rose-coloured cloud vanished,than a tem- 
pestuous wind suddenly sweeps through the 
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Dely valley, the bones on the three tree« 
ttlb, and the whole spectral phenomenoQ 
at sin end. — A fine subject for a ballad. 
It let us pass to a less melancholy subject, 
is impossible to forbear laughing when 
tt meet at the distance of orfe hundred 
d twenty miles from Rome, flocks of one 
two hundred turteys, travelling lovingly 
jether on foot to that city. One person 
suflScient to manage the well-disciplined 
)Top. For this purpose he employs a reed j 
lich^ as is well known, grows to a great 
light in Italy : the length of this reed is 
least equal to the breadth of the road, 
e holds it in the centre with both hands^ 
id walks in the middle of the road, to cut 
t the retreat of his fellow-travellers. If 
? meets in the Apennines (where the road 
IS in general a precipice on one side and 
e6p rocks on the other) carriages, for 
h?ch he is obliged to make way, he, drives 
8 flock towards the rocks, where the ani-r 
als remain quietly gazing till it has passed^ 
I'd clacking a hundred salutations to the 
niveller. It is impossible to conceive how 

VOL. IV. ^ 
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the moderate profit can compensate for the 
cxpences, the difficulties, and the loss of 
time, of such a tedious journey : for though 
the feathered travellers do not proceed far ^ 
m one day, yet they certainly cannot arrive 
at Rome in better condition than when they 
left home ; and are probably fed again in 
that city, that they may be rendered worthy 
gallinaccios for the tables of the prelates 
and cardinals. 

In the same manner large herds of fat 
swine are driven to Rome : they are black 
hke those of Naples, but not so naked. 

LORETTO. 

I RAVE likewise made a pilgrimage to the 
blessed Virgin at Lorctto, and have been in 
the house in which she never lived. Every 
one knows that the kind angels took the 
trouble to remove this house entire from Je- 
rusalem, and to carry it on their wings to 
Dalmatia. But not liking that country, 
they only reposed for a short time, proba- 
)y]y took some refreshment^ and packing up 
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house again^ flew with it across the 
iatic sea. They first placed it in the 
le of a forest: but on account of the 
kedness of two brothers in that neighs 
rhood, they posted away to] a third sta- 
i ; and carried the house in safety to Lo- 
o^ wh^re it remains to this day. It is 
ity that the good angels had not paid 
re regard to travellers and pilgrims ; 
had reflected that all mortals have 

wings like them,and that it must con- 
uently be extremely inconvenient to 

children of men to climb such a con- 
ndedly steep hill. When you are once 
the top, you are tolerably well pleased ; 

Loretto is a very pretty little place, and 
listinguished by its broad and stiaight 
jets froiu -all the towns of Italy that I 
^e^yet seen. We found there a tolerably 
!>d inn, a fire-place that did not smoke 
icli, and (what drew from me expressions 
joyfol sui*prize) a lock to the door. We 
pt soundly under the protection of tTie 
adonna, and hastened the next morning 
siirvey her habitation. In all the street* 

N'2' ' 
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through which we passed, millions of rosa- 
ries and crosses were ex[)Osed for sale ; they 
are manufactured of every kind* of coloured 
glass and stones, and after being stirred 
about in the Virgin's soup-dish, are conse- 
crated by the priests.—The canons Viho 
iiavc the honour to attend lipon the Madonna, 
are distinguished by a grey patch on their 
shoulders; and reside in a spacious edifice, 
which is connected with the church by a 
magnificent, wide, open colonnade. Beneath 
this colonnade are legions of beggars, who, 
being unable to move the heart of the Ma- 
donna, try whether travellers will be more 
compassionate than she. At every step the 
stranger is stopped by a dirty extended 
hand, or an old greasy hat. Before the 
church stands a metal statue of pope Si:«- 
tnsV. The papal costume is so absurd, that 
a statue thus clothed must necessarily be a 
disgrace to any place : but the physiognomy 
of this old rogue is faithfully represented t; 
such he undoubtedly looked, when he de^ 
ceivcd all the cardinals in tlie conclave by 
ius cough. Though it was early in the 
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orning, we found the church filled with 
lievers kneeling and walking on their 
lees^ and most of the akars were attend- 
by loquacious priests. We immedi- 
?ly advanced to the Santa Casa^ a small 
adrangular building in the middle of 
e church, and covered on every side with 
s-reliefs, among which besides other 
ings the history of the laborious removal 
the house is represented. Marble steps 
d brass doors lead to the interior. One 
the latter was brought with the building 
the aiigels, and is never opened. To 
ike amends^ a bas-relief of the scourging 
Christ is exhibited upon it. No person, 
Jeed, would ever conceive that this shape- 
9^ piece of metal had ever represented a 
irist, it has been kissed so smooth by the 
»s of xbe pious. Not less astonishment is 
cited by the view of the marble steps and 
e^ whole marble floor round about, for 
th contain furrows as deep as those of a 
wly ploughed field. These have been 
printed vby the knees of believers. It 
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we reflect for a momeat bow many mil' 
lions of kisses and of knees it required to 
produce this smoothness and these furrows, 
it is enough to make us weep (if we could 
for laughing) at the silly blindness of men 
m\\o fill the short span of life with suqh lu- 
dicrous exercises. We first entered tbe 
kitchen of the blessed Virgin, which is now 
situated behind the altar. Probably the 
altar itself served for a fire-place : but this 
apartment now contains nothing to remind 
the spectator of a kitchen, excepting the 
Madonna herself; whose face is so black, 
that she must, like a good housewife, have 
been a good deal in the smoke. It is weH 
known, that, during the last war, she made 
a little excursion with the French amy : 
which pleased her so highly, that she ac- 
companied it to Paris; where she was strip- 
ped of all her superfluous finery, and was at 
last sent back, not long since, stark naked 
to Rome. 1 he modest pope, ashamed of 
this exposure of her virgin chajms^ ordered 
her to be newly clothed from head to foot. 
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and to be again decorated with all kinds of 
trinkets, well knowing how fond even sainted 
females are of such finery . She now wears 
diamond ear-rings not worth much, great 
numbers of genuine pearls manufactuted 
at Rome, and many glass stones which 
glitter surprisingly by candle-light. Her 
former jewels, after receiving a modern 
form, now probably impart lustre to the 
French court. It is not unlikely that those 
who are decked with them, may likewise 
carry in their pockets the golden lamps 
which were once suspended here in hun- 
dreds. Their places have, indeed, been sup- 
plied by others, but these are only of metal 
gilt. 

On quitting the kitchen, I went to ipB,y a 
Visit to the Madonna in her parlour. It 
is an apartment with naked walls and an 
arched ceiling, which is now used as a 
chapel. It was crowded with people on 
their knees. * At the back of it is a case- 
ment window, at which the angel of the 
annunciation entered : he must have been 
"very sliHi, for the window is extiemely 
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small. The architecture betrays the mo- 
dem date of this building. The story can- 
not have been manufactured more thaa 
three or four hundred years ago. The house 
was probably a chapel originally, and grow- 
ing too small for the inhabitants, they built 
over it a church of larger size, resolving not 
to pull down the chapel before the latter 
was com pic led. T\'^hen it was completed, 
find the next consideration was to provide it 
with relics, some ingenious priest conceiv- 
ed, that one of the most precious relics 
could not be obtained in a cheaper way, 
than if they were to declare that the old 
crazy cha[)el was the habitation of the Vir- 
gin Mary. That this story would find be- 
lievers was never doubted, and indeed it 
has. 

It was one of these whose bowels the 
Turks once tore out; and told him with a 
sneer, to carry them himself to Loretto. He 
immediately packed up his intestines, took 
the bundle under his arm, and cheerfully 
proceeded with it to this place. The jour- 
ney ^est h.ini nothing, for without entrails 
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jranted neither meat nor drink : as soon 
le had arrived, he laid himself down in 
onvenient grave, and this miracle was 
3etuated in a painting. This painting 
French, filled with veneration, have left 
Te it was ; but on the other hand, they 
e taken away one by Raphael. Some 
?r good pictures have likewise remained : 
originals as Volkmann asserts, but only 
ies in mosaic ; which would indeed be 
ally beautiful with the originals, if the 

parts of which they are composed 
d exactly to each other. I saw too, 
>ng other things, the celebrated trea- 
r of the Madonna. It is a large hand- 
e apartment, the walls of which are co- 
;d with vast splendid presses, that have 
1 totally emptied by the French. They 
aerly contained effects valued at thirty 
ions of scudi. Scarcely any thing was 
ight of gold and silver, for they had 
* diamonds by bushels. Why the ec- 
iastics of Loretto were not as wise as the 
3ns of Mentz, w ho removed their trea- 

ia time to a place of security, I cannot 
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comprehend. Did they imagine that the 
French, who drew a prostitute through the 
streets of Paris as the goddess of Reason, 
would pay respect to the antiquity of the 
Virgin ? 'J'his is best known to themselves. 
I saw many of these silly gentlemen sitting 
to hear confession : each of them held in 
his hand a long stick, with which they 
tapped upon the head those who came to 
confess. On inquiry I learnt that this tapp- 
ing on the head is a valuable privilege pe- 
culiar to the ecclesiastics of this place, by 
which they alone are able to forgive sins. 
As they possess besides, an immense cellar, 
well furnished with prodigious casks, too 
numerous for me to count, and all of which 
are full of wine, it is to be hoped that tbeir 
reverences will never hear confessions just 
after they have come out of this cellar, 
otherwise this kind of play with the ^tick 
might not be the most agreeable to the con- 
fessed. — But perhaps a collection of above 
three hundred vases is more worthy of 
notice than any thing I have yet mention- 
ed. They are nothing but Faenzaware; 
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their forms, destitute of taste, betray 
manufaeture of the middle ages : but 
• were all designed by Raphael ; and 
y of them, for exaaiple the twelve 
iiles, were likewise painted by him, 
I performance, unique in its kind, lie exe- 
d for his sovereign, the duke of Lrbino ; 
the latter presented the whole of them 
be laboratory of the blessed Virgin of 
Hto, where they form a kind of gallery, 
no other use is made of them. I in- 
ed of the young apothecary who shewed 
bem, how it happened that they were 
carried off by the French ; and he with- 
hesitation declared this oversight a mi- 
e. It is, indeed, the only miracle, ia 
opinion, at Loretto. The vases are of 
ous dimensions, and form an extraordi- 
r medley of scriptural subjects, and sto- 
of the heathen gods. Of the latter 
e were of such a nature, as to make me 
btful whether they were the productions 
laphael ; among the rest, the rape of 
opa, which indeed betrays an imagina- 
too voluptuous. A Venus perfectly 
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naked^ and other subjects of the same kind, 
are so indecently expressed, that I wonder 
the blessed Virgin did not throw the pre- 
sent at the head of the donor. After we had 
abundantly provided ourselves with rosa- 
ries, we arrived, by the most dreadful roads, 
which r can compare to none but those of 
Saxony, at 

ancona; 

A PORT rendered so celebrated during 
the late war, by the French, the Austrians, 
die Russians, and even the Turks. Its situ- 
ation in the Adriatic resembles diat of 
Naples, and affords a delightful view. An- 
eona is a handsome large town, surrounded 
by mountains, whose summits are crowned 
with picturesque castles. 

We hastened to the arch erected in ho- 
nour of Trajan, because he had repaired the 
harbour at his own expcnce. It is not 
kirge, but is in far better preservation 
than that of Constantine and of Septimius^ 
Severus at Rome. It has not, like thejn, 
become black with age: the white mar- 
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He has only turned a little grey. Its 
eight fluted Corinthian columns have re- 
mained uninjured. It is evident that it had 
originally various ornaments, and among 
the rest festoons of bronze ; for the bar- 
barians have not taken the time to cut them 
out entire, but broke them off, so that the 
^fragments of the metal still project. The 
inscription in the middle is for the greatest 
,part legible ; and those on each side, in 
^honour of the wife and sister of Ti ,*jan, are 
still plainer. I highly approve of this me- 
thod of rewarding the good deeds of a 
monarch in those who are the nearest and 
*the dearest to him, though they may not 
4iave contributed in a direct manner to the 
benefit ; for who can say how far the mild- 
ness and benignity of their character may 
indirectly have influenced the mind of 
the sovereign ? In the harbour we saw 
among others, four English merchantmen 
-taken by French privateers, and now lying 
'.there for sale. As one of them bore the 
^gure of Nelson^ the JFrench may boast that 
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they have gained at least one victory over 
the gallant admiral. 

The exchange at Ancona is a handsome 
building, and was crowded with mer- 
chants. — I should have liked to go to the 
playhouse^ though it is situated in the 
filthiest part of the town, and rather re- 
sembles a herring-warehouse than a theatre; 
but unfortunately the bufTo was ill. I made 
inquiry concerning the date-muscles (bal- 
lari), to which Volkmann ascribes the pro- 
perty of shining in the dark. I obtained 
date-muscles, indeed, in abundance, and 
had an excellent and strengthening soup 
prepared from them : but nobody, not even 
the fishermen who caught them, knew any 
thing of the brilliant qualities ascribed to 
them by the above-mentioned traveller. 
I nevertheless plficed a plateful of them in 
my room, and vainly flattered myself with 
the hope of saving candles ; so that I must 
set them dovvi; in the same class with the 
incombustible wood of Spoleto. At Ancona 
jou reach the end of those extremely lofty 
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ind steep mountains, which you are obliged 
to climb up and down in every preceding 
Jtage. For instead of fixing the stations 
br changing horses at the foot of the 
nountains, and carrying the road conveni- 
ently along the sides of the hills (which 
vould be a great saving to the traveller, his 
carriage, and the post-horses), they have 
chosen to place them on the summits 
)f the rocks, which it is impossible to 
iscend without the aid of oxen. These situ- 
itions, however, afford a better opportunity 
)f practising the noble art of imposition. 
[ would venture to lay any wager, that if a 
ravel ler in Italy were quietly to take at 
jvery post the number of horses which the 
)ost-master chooses to assign, he would at 
asthave twenty or more, if there were so 
nany in the stable. In the Apennines, 
«rhere the hills are the highest, they were 
the most moderate ; but the nearer we ap- 
proach to the level country, the more shame- 
less were their attempts to impose upon us. 
Close to Ancona, on this side of the city, 
there is a single hill to ascend; for which 
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reason eight horses were put before my 
carriage, though we had every -^hece^ tra- 
velled, very conveniently with foor. The 
level road then ran along the coast of the 
Adriatic, through Sinigaglia (whose once- 
celebrated fair has never been able tore- 
cover its former consequence) to Fano, 
wliere I went while they were harnessing 
the horses to see the remains of the arch 
erected in honour of Constantine. It con- 
sisted originally of three arches, above which 
were thrown {in the genuine taste of that 
age) seven others, which were consequeqtlj 
very small, and must have resembled the 
windows of a house that has been consumed 
by fire. Nothing is now remaining butthe 
large arch in the middle, on which the ruins 
lie in heaps : all the rest was destroyed in 
the wars about three hundred and fifty 
years ago. Fortunately a representation of 
the whole arch in its entire state, and with 
all its inscriptions, was hewn in the wall of 
an adjacent church. The inscription says, 
that the arch was erected to the emperor^ 
iecause he had inclosed the town with a 
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. wtil. In those days they were as lavish of 
triamphal arches^ as certain persons are at 
present of ribbons of orders. As I returned, 
I surveyed with great curiosity the theatre 
of Fano: because, from its external appear- 
ance^ I could have sworn that it was an an- 
cient Gothic church ; for over the entrance 
were the figures of three bishops hewn out 
of Btone, and a belfrey completed the illui- 
sion. My guide, however, assured me that 
it had never been used for any other purpose 
than at present. Tlie interior is very capa-^ 
clous, much too large for Fano, aud in the 
same Gothic style as the outside. 

On my return, I found . that two e^ttr^ 
horses had agfiin been harnessed. The post- 
master attempted to prove his right Lo do so 
from the printed laws ; which he was, how- 
ever, unable to read. I therefore read them 
to him ; and there was not a word to con- 
firm his assertion. He, nevertheless, ob- 
stinately persisted in his purpose. With a 
view to put a stop at once to these perpetual 
fXid impudent impositions, I resolved to go 
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U> the governor of the town, aotd to ittFoltm 
him how travellers in Italy were treated*. 
9be postmaster accompanied me, and at 
my request took his laws along with him. 
I found in the governor an old and appa-^ 
lently very honourable man : he heard me 
with great politeness, examined ^to. the 
business, read the laws, gave the post-master 
a severe reprimand and requested that if I 
again experienced the smallest difficulty, I 
would send to him, and he would make an 
example of the offender, for it was ex-^ 
trcmely disagreeable to him that travellers 
should suffer any kind of inconvenience ia 
his government. Accordingly I got rid of 
the blood-suckers for a time ; and I was re* 
solved to introduce this anecdote for the 
credit of Roman justice, as so little can be 
related to the honour of this country. The 
post-master afterwards asserted, that it is the 
usual lot of little fishes to be swallowed by 
the great ones ; and by this proverb, which 
is but too true, had nearly excited some 
3tings of conscience within me, only the fine 
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level road from Fano to Pesaro soon con* 
viDced me that he himself actually belonged 
to the class of the rapacious fishr.?. 

I cannot leave this road, which I tra- 
velled on a Sunday, without remarking tliat 
the country people, especially the females 
between Ancona and Fano, are extremely 
handsome. I saw in this tract so many 
fine women, that I would advise any sove- 
reign who wishes to have a beautiful race 
of men, to invite colonists from this country. 
The second circumstance that attracted my 
notice was, the infinite number of sportsmen 
who were loitering about near the road. 
Every one is at liberty to kill game in the 
papal dominions, which appears to be a very 
impolitic concession; for the game is not 
only exterminated in consequence, but the 
Italians, naturally indolent enough, become 
too much addicted to a diversion which I 
know from experience is liable to fascinate 
too strongly those who are fond of it. Nor 
can it be advisable to put into the hands 
of. the Italians weapons of destruction, 

o 2 
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which they are so apt to employ to bad 
parposes. 

PESAHO. 

A SMALL> pretty town^ was the ancient 
Pisauruui ; a Roman colony, established) if 
I mistake not) by Marcus Antoninus. Traces 
of its antiquity were formerly to be seen in 
the palazzo publico, where many ancient 
monuments and inscriptions were preserved; 
but they have all been destroyed and dis* 
persed by the revolution. At present there 
remains only one palace that contains real 
treasures for the antiquarian ; and it would 
indeed be worth the while of such an one 
to reside for some time at Pesaro^ in order 
to make Europe acquainted with these al- 
most unknown stores. Olivieri di Abbate^ 
a descendant of an aacient Pisaurian fa- 
mily (he styles himself eques Pisaurensis), 
was a man equally distinguished for his 
learning and his wealth, and a great lover 
and collector of the antiquities of his coun- 
try. Of these he formed a large assem* 
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^f founded a mnseiim and a library^ and 
iieathed both in his will to the inhabit- 

of his native town^ on condition that 
' should never be alienated. Blessed be 
ishes ! I likewise went to see the tomb 
his excellent man in a church : where 
faeir^ whose name is Machivelli^ has 
ted to his memory a marble monument 

which, could be only see it, he would 
3 tears of blood ; for it is a most bung- 

perfortA^SttQ^, a motley mixture of 
gs, all of whfch have a reference to the 
[ilection of the deceased for the arts. 
spirit, however, still breathes in his pa- 
. Immediately as you enter, the hall is 
i with fragments of antique bas-reliefsy 
riptions, monuments, columns, &c. all 
hich were found at this place ; for to 
i alone the patriot confined bis re- 
ches. Over the pagan antiquities is 
ten the word Pisauriensia, and over the 
e modem monuments, Christ iania.-^ 
leof the inscriptions are in the Greek 
;iiager The walls of the great staircase 
cbeorated in the same manner. The 
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fragment of a bas-re/ief fixed 'in tfaewall 
particular! J engaged my attention ; it is a 
sitting figure (the head wanting)^ whose 
feet rest on a lion, over which hangs a 
serpent. The museum itself is feaid to be 
very large; but unfortunately I could not 
obtain a sight of it, because the director of 
it was from home. I therefore content my- 
self with directing the attention of learned 
travellers to this treasure, which is so litde 
known that thousands hasten past it with- 
out suspecting its existence. A collectioa 
of pictures is likewise shewn in the palace, 
but it is not of much consequence. One of 
the saloons has been painted by Lazzarino, 
an artist recently deceased. He was a na- 
tive of Pesaro, and on this account it is 
that his townsmen are so proud of him ; for 
the respect with which they spoke of him, 
excited in me great expectations^ which 
were far from being fulfilled. In many of 
the churches there are pictures by him, all 
of which I was obliged to see and to praise, 
in order to please the honest inhabitants of 
Pesaro. His best piece is an AaiuiQciatioa 
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t>r Mary, which is distinguished from all 
t>tber AnnunciAtioas by the circumstance 
that the angel appears in the presence of 
several persons, who all look at him with 
•countenances expressive of fear and asto- 
nishment. In one of the churches I found 
•an infant saint, of whom I had never heard 
before — a boy, whose name is said to have 
been Simon. He is reported to have fallen 
into the hands of the Jews, by whom he 
If as pinched with red-hot tongs, and cruelly 
murdered. This horrible, and certainly fic- 
titious, story, is represented in a picture 
which is not badly executed. The Jew* 
4>ave the poor child in the midst of them, and 
seem to take exquisite pleasure in torment- 
ing him. Hence he has been declared the 
protector apd defender of children^ Pictures 
of this description, which inflame still more 
the violent hatred oF the catholic populace 
against the Jews, ought not to be permitted 
by the government. How easily might not 
a fanatic be instigated by this truly revolt- 
ing scene, to murdeb a Jewish infant! I 
«ball remctfk on this occasion that the Jew« 
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at Ancomt are notjeompelledj ai fonaerlyi to 
wear a piece : of scarkt cloth in their hats. 
This senseless custom has long been abo- 
I«thed. 

I did not fail to go to the theatre of Fe- 
taro. The audience was entertained with an 
dpcra buffo, of which I can only say that 
the singers were as bad as the music> not- 
withstanding which the contented, speota* 
tors bestowed on them abundant ptandits. 
Two ballets were likewise announeed* I 
saw only the first : a Turkish medley^ a se* 
raglio story ; the decorations^ dresses^ and 
dancing of which were far below j medio- 
crity. The prima ballerina alone distin- 
guished herself to advantage^ and will pro- 
bably in time become a good dancer. The 
poor girl was scarcely fourteen years old^ 
and had grown so fast that her long red 
arms were not covered by her old clothes ; 
and whicU, together with the flatness of her 
bosom^ gave her something of a spider-like 
appearance. The house is pretty large, but 
too narrow for its size. Four tiers of boxes, 
lined with various kinds of stuffs^ were filled 
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with 9pectaton. The style in which we 
went to the tfteatrc was much more droll 
thaa ih^ eomic opera. For want of another 
carriage we went extra post. A calnriolet 
drawn bj twb horsed made its appcfarance ; 
on one of the bonses rode the postilion^ and 
the lacqiiej' movnted the box with a Ian- 
tern, and in this manner we drove at foU 
gallop to the theatre^ bnt not without smne 
exclamations of anxiety on accotint of the 
terrible shaking we received. Pesaro has 
many manufactories^ and numerous institu- 
tions for bleeding si)k*worms> in all of which 
great quantities of wood are consumed. It 
is rather extraordinary that these manu- 
factories should have been established in a 
country perfectly destitute of wood> all of 
which is brought hither from Dahnatia, so 
that it is easy to conceive how sciirce and 
how dear that article must be at Pesaro« 

I cannot quit this little town without re- 
lating one more anecdote of Lucien Buona** 
parte ; who proved here^ as he has done 
every where else^ what a tender husband 
and father^ and consequently-wbat an ex- 
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cellcnt man^ he n. It was not his.ijitentioB 
to 8t«y for any time at Pesaro, but his vife 
ielt symptoms of approaching child-birth, 
ifull of tender solicitude^he immediately 
•engaged the whole ina for three months ; 
•ond sent for more than sixty young women 
from the country^ to choose from among 
them a healthy nurse* That the maimers 
of the country people^ even in Italy^ are 
titill uncorrupted> was clearly proved by 
^ese female peasant^. Lucien signified 
that he would not hire any of them till she 
bad been examined by his physician^ and 
the women were all too modest to subject 
tliemselves to such an examination. One, 
for whom he conceived a particular liking, 
refused besides to leave her husband; 
though he offered her two scudi (about half 
Q, guinea) a day, and two new dresses every 
month. This anecdote both pleased and 
surprised me. Fortunately, Lucien did not 
want them; for his wife recovered, and they 
^arrived without accident at Milan, — The 
traveller must not expect to find at Pesaro 
the fine pictures which formerly decorated 



that town. All ibe Raphaels and Guidoes 
were compelled by .the French to emigrate; 
on the contrary, they did not take a single 
Lazzarino, being imwillin^ to hurt the feel- 
ings of any living artist. Such, at least, is 
the idea with which the inhabitants of Pe« 
isaro console tiiemselves for the neglect of 
^heir favourite.— Not far from Cattolica yoa 
arrive at length on the fix>ntiers of the papal 
dominions. With a bleeding iieart the 
•stranger traverses these delightful regions, 
destitute of happy inhabitants, and peopled 
only with the insolent who command, and 
*the indolent who ©bey. Could I envy the 
<jelebrated hero of the day, it would be on 
account of the moment when it was in his 
power, like a second Hercules, to annihi- 
late a monster whose breath has infected 
x^onntries and the minds of men far and 
near. But he was satisfied with confining 
it ; with making it tame, so tame that it 
•carries him crowns. True glory is not the 
^ject of every hero. 
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Was once a celebrated towti> aMh you 
itill enter its walls by a : triiiniphal arcb. 
erected there to the emperor Augustus, for' 
what reason I know not. In the market-' 
place stands a pedestal, which chance once 
honoured more highly than if it had sup- 
ported the Olympian Jupiter by the chisel 
of Phidias : for when Julius Cesar, in defi- 
ance of the senate, had passed the Rubicon^ 
he mounted upon this stone, harangued bit 
troops^ and then led them towards Rome. 
That this is the identical stone is attested 
by an ancient inscription^ the evidence of 
which I do not consider indisputable^ but 
which I willingly believed^ at least as long 
as I stood before the stone^ and in imagina- 
tion beheld the great man upon it. 

In or near the church of St. Francis^ I 
sought the grave of Themistius, a Byzantine 
philosopher, and a commentator on Aris* 
totle. Pandolfus Malatesta, a Venetian 
general, lord of Rimini^ and a passionate 
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lover of the sciences^ is said^ after the con- 
quest of Sparta^ to have brought with him 
the remains of this philosopher from Greece. 
Unfortunately^ I could not find the spot^ 
probably in cofosequence of the ignorance 
of the gexton. I discovered^ however^ the 
tombof Malaitesta ; and his remains attracted 
my notice^ not because he was the conquer- 
or o{ Sparta^ but because he afforded an 
additional instance^ that an ardent love for 
th^ sciences does not always soften the cha- 
racter and manners^ as is generally asserted. 
The learned are more mild and more hu- 
mane^ only because they have not in gene- 
ral an j power in their hands^ Were they 
possessed of pgwer^ they would joften be 
worse than the most ignorant despot. This 
Malatesta^ for example^ ordered two of his 
wiv€t8 to be dispatched by poison^ and the 
third to be strangled. They are accused of 
infidelity to his bed^ probably because he 
was not worthy of their affection ; for the 
art of securing the constancy of a woman 
?!ronsiists only in .thi^ of always appearing 
amiable in her eyes. The lord of Rimini, 



bonrever^ was so far from thinking this cirw 
cnmstance a disgrace^ that an inscription 
which still remains^ speaks of the horns 
which he wore as a public -spectacle^ and 
adds that the brows of many are adpmed 
with the same appendage without their 9Q9->* 
pecting it. Some bas-reliefs on Malatesta*s 
tomb appear to possess some merit. — ^This 
church miglit indeed be called the church 
of bas-reliefs, for I never saw such a num<- 
ber of them in one place. It is supported 
by quadrangular pilasters, the four sides of 
which are covered with them from the top 
to the bottom. If I am not mistaken, there 
are amoni' the rest several histories from 
the heathen fable. They are all composed 
of white marble, which forms a singular 
contrast with the roof, which exhibits no- 
thing but the naked rafters. I Iioartily wish 
that some future traveller may be able to 
devote more time than I could spare to the 
survey of this remarkable church. 

A strong French garrison, said to amount 
to seven thousand men, is stationed at Ri- 
mini. The convent near the church of St. 
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Mrves one t>attaIion for barracks^; 
ved here the metal statue of one of 
pes, and iivas^again struck with tiid 
on how a statue so ludicrously attired 
disfigure the finest market-place in 
pld. A few trees of liberty are still 
g'here and there, but in a shattered 
on : the colours hung down in rags, 
e caps were materially injured by 
I am, however, of opinion, that of 
luments of Cisalpine freedom, these 
;he best preservation, 
na is no further remarkable than as 
th*place of the late and present pope, 
phews of the latter were, as our land- 
sured us, poor devils whom nobody 
but now, since the elevation of their 
they ride in their coaches, and are 
with great respect. — I here saw for 
t time tlie people running about the 
masked. They made a droll ap^ 
ce. All the masks Indeed seemed to 
to the lowest classes ; and represented 
f green-grocers, bear-leaders, &c. lH)r 
an there were at least ten women in 
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masks; most of whom carried birch-broom!! 
in their haQd8> and waded merrily through 
the mud. 

On the whole^ the superior industry of the 
inhabitants of the late Cisalpine republic is 
very striking. The fields are everywhere well 
cultivated^ and covered till late in the even- 
ing with active labourers. That you have 
made a considerable progress towards the 
norths is likewise perceptible : the pome- 
granate-trees cease after you have quitted 
Rome. The laurel and the evergreen oak 
soon disappear too. The olive becomes 
more rare^ and the poplar and mulbeny- 
tree supply its place. It is in vain to look 
for the aloe. On the other hand^ you ob- 
serve in the inhabitants a greater resem- 
blance to the Germans: they no longer 
disfigure themselves with brown cloaks with 
red borders^ and ugly sharp-pointed hoodsi 
which give the Romans and Neapolitans 
the air of Samoides. 

Before the traveller reaches Bologna/he 
passes through two fine large towns^ Faeoea 
and Imola ; but as I merely passed through 
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leuij I have nothing to say c6ncernip|; 
icitii but thai trees of liher^ are still 
aading ia their streets. 

B01.0GNA 

(« a large city^ so regularly l)uilt that its 
rpetoal uaiforBiity is almost disgusting. 
moal aU the streets have on each side 
Mfed foot- ways, supported by col u in as 
dr pilasters. For pedestrians this isex^^ 
ynely convenient; they are sheltered 
im all weathers^ and for this reason very 
r coaches are to be seen : but the ground- 
ers and shops must naturally be very 
rk; and the stranger v^ho wishes to see 
toaes^ seeks them in vain. The Bolognese 
Mt be passionately fond of these covered 
lya; for^ not contented with having cour 
aled their houses with arches so that they 
a scarcely find their own^ they^ about a 
ntury and a half ago^ built a covered pas- 
ge from the city to a Madonna on a hill 
llich is not less than two good German 
bout niac and a half English) miles 
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in lengthy and is in many places faeim 
through steep rocks. It must not be ima« 
gined that this idea originated with the 
government : no, it was the people, the 
pious people, that constructed all these 
countless arches at their own expence. He 
who was rich enough, engaged to execute 
one or two arches ; the poor, on the ohh 
trary, contributed jointly to the holy under- 
taking. No rank, no class, exempted itself. 
With piety, vanity was, as usual, associated. 
The names of the donors were inscribed 
upon ihe arches erected by them, and 
it is well known that men love nothing 
more than to see their names scrawled any 
where upon a wall. Hence it is that we 
here find inscriptions perpetuating the me- 
mory of the pious donations of here > 
regiment of cavalry ; there, the musicians of 
a church ; in this place^ of the grocers' com- 
pany ; and in that, of the livery-servants. 
Many have decorated their arches with 
wretched paintings, for every one was a(^ 
liberty to follow his own taste in that par- 
ticular : hence the inside of one arch is 
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dom like that of the next^ and you meet 
re and there with the most extraordinary 
fcie9. One of these pious contributors, 
instance, who probably thought that by 
istnicting three arches he should esta- 
(h a threefold claim to heaven, de- 
ated the first- to the Virgin Mary before 
ld*birth> the second to her in child- 
hy and the third to the same after child- 
:h. Each arch is about nine feet in 
ph, and nearly as much in breadth; and 
whole area is well paved. A few years 
:e, this singular road was repaired and 
ite-washed. The scribbling race could 
possibly resist such a powerful tempta- 
1 of scrawling their names in a thousand 
fs upon the walls. A board has, tl^re- 
!, been fixed up in a conspicuous pjace, 
ivhich is inscribed a severe admonition, 
irhieh the people are reminded that this 
li belongs to the blessed Virgin, to whom 
ii scrawls are intolerable* Thisadmo- 
m has hitherto produced very little 
et. Scribbling is an hereditary sin, from 
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which it is utterly impossible to dcBfCt 
mankind. 

In spite of the emulative piety of the 
Bolognese^ man}' arches still remained to 
be constructed (it may be imagined how 
many thousands were required to fill snch 
a space); and that the work might not be 
Jeft unfinished^ these were added out of the 
public exchequer ; and many of these are 
now to be sold. Instead of a name you 
frequently meet with the words^ da vcndtrt. 
For twenty-five or thirty guineas a pioos 
Christian may still acquire the extra- 
ordinary merit of having contributed to this 
highly beneficial work. How sweet a re- 
muneration is the reflection that every year 
two hundred pilgrim-idlers will be enabled, 
by the sacrifice of this trifling sum, to go 
five paces under shelter ! With the sums 
expended on this undertaking, a noble 
hospital might have been founded ; but 
would there have been in this hospital a 
wonder-working black Madonna, and paint- 
ed besides by St. Luke himself? Ilcrrtkal 
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•feigners nsed to perform a pilgrimage to 
beaatiful Guido Reni ; but the French 
«re saved them that trouble in future, 
any of the arcades in the city itself ex- 
!>it paintings of the most absurd miracles, 
j excite compassion for these poor peo- 
i, who cannot so much as look up with- 
t meeting with some object or other that 
ifuses their weak imaginations. 
is a recreation after such fooleries, let ns 
iten to the manufactories: where many 
•nsand spindles, covered with glistening 
, crown the large wheels ; which fill 
etal vast rooms in three different stories, 
I are nevertheless all turned night and 
^ by a handful of water that falls from a 
tain height on a single wheel. There ^ 
I will be delighted with the industry of 
re than fifty poor children, who are 
itinnally running to and fro to piece the 
?ads that may happen to be broken; 
te you will be astonished by the sim- 
;ity of the mechanism, when you ob- 
jre how the whole gigantic machine is 
denly stopped by the movement of a 
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finger^ and as easily set in motion bj the 
slightest pressure. It is a cheering ^c- 
tacle to observe indastry.and genius so in- 
timately combined. 

Whether the same may be said of the 
once-celebrated university of Bologna^ I 
am unable to decide. There was a time 
when twelve thousand students^ among 
whom were many Germans, were assembled 
here at once, and when a person was 
scarcely regarded as a man of letters if he 
had not studied at Bologna. Bologna was 
then denominated mother of the sciences, 
instructress of nations, nurse of the laws; 
and on her ancient coins was read this in- 
scription : Petrus ubique pater, legumquc 
Bononia mater. They still relate with 
great exultation that a king of Denmark, 
in the fifteenth centui'y, declined the throne 
prepared for him, and declared that he 
thought himself sufficiently honoured by 
being permitted to sit among the wisest of 
men. These times have long been past; 
but there is still an opportunity of acquir- 
ing learning at this place, and L saw a great 
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ir of students in the passages of the 
ulding of the university. Nay, even 
•Hbraryj reported to cod tain 140,000 
es, I found, notwithstanding the cold- 
t the day, at least twenty or thirty, 
nth benumbed fingers were turning 
be leaves of books, and making ex- 
Here you meet with every thing 
can facilitate -a knowledge of the 
es : a cabinet of natural curiosities 
F minerals ; a large collection of phy- 
nstiu meats, anatomical preparations, 
le inscriptions and utensils. The 
h have, it is true, carried away with 
the best articles in every department; 
th them the temple of Minerva was 
?ld more sacred than the church of 
ladonna. It was of no avail that the 
natured professors with the greatest 
:ch proclaimed Buonaparte a member 
*ir university, a^d perpetuated this 
by a pompous inscription. 
^ portraits of all the living and deceased 
lers are bung up on the staircase, and 
ig the rest that of Galvani, Many of 



xhtm are by the hands of eelebrated vm* 
ters. The most remarkable object, how- 
ever, that I met with at the university, vra* 
a kind of miraculous personage, professor 
Mezzofanti, who, without having ever ^ 
veiled farther than Verona, can speak 
twenty languages fluently and correctly, 
and ^Merstands three others extremely 
well. Of his knowledge of German,. Rus- 
sian, English, and French^ he gave speci- 
mens en the spot, with sueh accuracy as to 
excite a favourable opinion^ of his preten- 
sions, especially as he is a very modest 
unassuming man, A tall robust lady like- 
wise resides here, who boldfe Greek lecturesr 
I know not her name, but it i& of little con- 
sequence. 

The cathedral is an imposing^ Gothic 
edifice, the principal embellishment of 
which is a meridian drawn by the cele* 
brated Cassini in 1655. It is 174 feet in 
length; and in its time passed foe a wonder^ 
because two columns seemed to stand in its 
way; and it was not only the general 
opinion, but was likewise asserted both in 
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writing and prints that they would prove an 
iafidlible obstacle to the completion of the 
work, . But Cassini did not come in contact 
with the colnmns> and his line has been 
several times carefully renewed^ The skull 
of St. Petronius is preserved with the like 
«are ; and indeed under three loeks^ the 
Jceys of which the oldest senator^ ikn^ oldest 
canon of the churchy and the oldest mem* 
ber of the house of Aldrovandi^ have the 
honour to possess : consequently^ if I had 
wished to see the hollow skull^ I should 
have been obliged to trouble all these dis- 
tinguished per3ons. la this church Charles- 
V. was crowned by Clement VII. The 
canons enjoy all kinds of privileges, and 
among the rest the ridiculous one of wear- 
ing a piece of grey squirrelV skin hanging 
«ver their shoulder ; and, what !» of rather 
more importance, that of saving the life of 
one criminal under sentence of death, every 
year, on the anniversary of their saint. 

Two towers which lean extremety are 
well worth seeing. Before you are accus- 
tomed to the sights you imagine every mo* 
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xnent that they will fall upon your headi 
Tradition relates that two architects coa- 
ceived a passion for the same lady^ wbose 
lather declared that he would give her 
to the cleverest of the two. One of 
them instantly fell to work and built a.lean* 
ing tower, and the other erected beside it 
ene thai leaned still more. The truth is^as 
it very often happens to be^ much more 
silly than the fable : for that two lovers 
should take it into their heads to engage ia 
«i foolish business^ is nothing uncommon; 
•but that two opulent nobles^ who lived 700 
years ago, could find no other way to dis- 
tinguish themselves th^n to build these 
towers, is scarcely credible. The simpletons 
have, however, attained the end they pro- 
posed, that of perpetuating their names: for 
the towers are. still called by their names, 
Asinelli and Gariscadi ;^np.y, what is still 
more, Dante haf dorie t|iem the honour to 
mention the circums trance in one of bis 

■ * 

^oems. . , ,' . ^ 

• All the churches of BoloGrna abounded ia 

-curiosities^ l?V5tV^ ^\iiy fi\eje pl;undered.by 



French. At preseiit few of them toe 
{ seeing. Among these is the xhuroh 
Dominic^ in which are interred Guido 
, and near him the excellent female 
*r Elizabeth Strani. Nor has Guido's 
been spared by the French. The 
res with which it was embellished have 
reared'; and even the paintings in 
>, which they could not carry away 
them. Another mionument worthy of 
3 is that of king Cazius^ ^on of the 
ror Frederic II., who was the sovereign 
rdinia and Corsica. The Bolognese 
lim prisoner at the time when their 
• was at the highest, and consequently 
iced arrogance. In spite of all in- 
?s, they rejected vast sums that were 
d as the price of his ransom. It is 
that, according to the custom of the 
, a magnificent palace was built and 
led him : it is still standing, and is 
[ the old palace. Here he received 
? attentions due to his rank ; but was 
ked in captivity twenty-three years 
?^e(1^4uid «at iateitred with toyal 
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magnificence. All these circumstances are 
related in a pompous inscription^ in which 
the senate always call him its enemy and 
captive. The arrogance of the Bologrese 
IS said to have been such^ that they de- 
manded, as a ransom, a gold chain of suf* 
ficient length to go round the whole city of 
Bologna. Had the urt of making the fine 
Venetian chains been then understood, the; 
might have been taken at th^ir word.— 
Some excellent artists have thrown away 
their talents on the tomb of St. Dominic. 
Amoig other embellishments, two angels 
with candlesticks in their hands are by 
Michael Augelo Buonarotti. 

In St. I-aurs church, the beheading of 
that apostle is represented in marble, of 
colossal size. Alzardi, the artist, is witb 
justice classed among the first of his age. 

In the church of St. Salvador is interred 
a man who was the friend of the emperor 
Charles V. and had been his playfellow 
when a boy. His name was Montmorenci; 
a descendant of a family which boasts of 
having{>roduced Ihe^&rsti christian barons. 
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He accompanied the emperor to Italy at 
his coronation^ and died in this city. The 
same church likewise contains a picture 
which afforded me very great pleasure^ 
though the French have left it behind. The 
name of the artist is not one of the most 
celebrated : it is Gherini. AH the churches 
of Bologna were obliged to furnish more 
than forty pictures for all-consuming Paris. 
The palaces being considered as private 
property escaped much better, and were 
more respected ; they therefore still con- 
tain valuable treasures of art. Above all, I 
shall mention the gallery of the palace 
Sampini, and in it a Peter and Paul by 
Guido Reni. To this Peter, the painter 
has given an exquisite head, which bespeaks 
profound thought. One of Del Sarto'^ 
lovely Madonnas; a rape of Proserpine, by 
Albani, with beautiful dancing children; a 
woman with two infants on her bosom, by 
Vadyke : this woman is called their nurse, 
but she is assuredly their mother. -A pic- 
ture by old Bellini, the master of Titian, 
made a very deep impression on note: it i« 
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Mary holding the corpse of her son* in her- 

arms. The living is distinguished from the 

dead only by the breaking, weeping eye: 

she presses his mouth close to hers, as4f to 

try whether he still respires, .or to breathe 

into him her last dying breath. It is a 

divine piece; and if Titian excelled his 

master in his art, he certainly never equal* 

led him in sensibility. It is weH known 

thai the three Caraccios founded a school 

at Bologna. They have likewise immor^- 

talized themselves by many chef^d^auvm 

in this palace, especially in the incom-^ 

parable ceilings in fresco, which represent 

the achievements of Hercules. On account 

of these ceilings> the gallery is kept on the 

ground floor, where it unfortunately has a 

bad lighti Aciuoifix of ivory, by Giovanni 

di Bologna^ is highly admired by cour 

noisseursi The palace Raxnbeccari ^Iso 

contains a gallery, composed of numerous^ 

but not select paintings. After residing at 

Rome and Naples, the traveller who has 

•seen so much becomes more indifferent to 

performances of this kind^ and is unable to 
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lay much concerning them. The reader 
^ill therefore excuse me if I pass over the* 
multitude of other palaces in silence. The& 
palace Caprara was formerly filled with- 
cariosities:, among the rest there was a 
valuable collection of Turkish weapons> 
purchased' by the marshal Eneas Caprara ; 
but the best things it contained^ were lately 
sold to the viceroy Melzi, at Milan. The 
palace Bentivogli may^ perhaps^ be inte- 
resting to Germans^ as the place where the 
elector of Saxony abjured the Lutheran 
t^resy, whose horrors he very, clearly dis- 
soveredby theglitter of [the Polish erown. 
[ was desirous of seeing the church of St. 
Christiana^ as it is said to contain two 
M»tues of Guido Reni's, whom I never 
heard mentioned before as a sculptor : but 
it chanced to be shut ; and I was obliged^ 
for want of time, to deny myself tlie gratis 
fication. 

; Bologna appeai-s to Le very thinly in- 
habited. In the more remote streets you 
scarcely meet a. single individual. It has^ 



nevertheless^ several large theatres^ TTie 
opera this year was not amiss; and the 
ballet could boast of an accomplished 
dancer^ who in ray opinion surpassed M. 
Benulica, of Naples^ in ability^ and equal- 
led him in self-sufficiency : for^ upon the 
whole^ there are not more arrogant cre^ 
tures in the world than those which are 
called primi ballerini. As the comedians 
in the Italian towns are different every 
year, and are constantly moving from oo^ 
place to anothier^ no permanent opinion 
can be given of the Italian theatre* What 
is true to day may be ialse three weeka 
hence. In many respects the public de- 
rives benefit from this continual change; 
but the performers cannot be so perfect io 
their respective parts. 

At Bologna the bookselling btlsiness is 
more flourishing than in any other town in 
Italy, This is not saying much, for io 
other places it amounts almost to nothing ; 
but here you find not only the scanty pro- 
ductions of Jtaly, but likewise many trans^ 



^ 
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Aliens from foreign languages^ ohd ^ven 
:he French classic writers. In one ^itee^, 
[ counted seven or eight booksellers' shops. 
One of the most extraordinary and ah* 
mwd customs exists in almost all Itoly^ 
Maples excepted^ and disfigures the streets 
>f the cities. When a person of any con- 
lequence dies, his arms are engraved in 
irood, printed upon a large sheet of paper, 
md painted with various colours; on an- 
other sheet of equal dimensions is repre-* 
lented some ^emblem of death, and in the 
niddle are inscribed in large letters the 
j^ords : Pray for the soul of N.N, These 
:wo sheets of paper are affixed to the wall 
>f the church ; and not only these, but ten 
md evfen twenty impressions of the same in 
>ne or more rows, so that they consequently 
3ccupy a'considerable space, in which no- 
thing meets the eye of the passenger but 
coats of arms and Pray for the soul of N,N. 
Now the churches are exceedingly nume- 
rows all over Italy ; death does not spare 
the noble or the gentleman^ but he has not 
the power to. conquer vanity; their arftis 

^OL. IV, .0 
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must be pasted up, and thus remain as long 
as the rain and wind permit them. New 
ones are daily added, so that you have to 
go through one continued gallery of coats 
of arms, whose only supporter is death; and 
were you inclined to comply with the invi- 
tation, you would have nothing else to do 
but to pray for souls. Bologna was the 
first place in which I remarked that this 
ridiculous custom was particularly preva- 
lent. — As disagreeable as this kind of ta- 
pestry is, so pleasing, on the other hand, 
is the cleanliness which poverty and ne- 
cessity maintain in its streets. There are 
persons who procure a subsistence b}' gather- 
ing up all the dirt, and even the most dis- 
gusting things, into baskets with their 
hands, and selling it as manure for gar- 
dens. How man can accustom himself 
to every thing ! I have seen a poor wretch 
kneading, with a kind of satisfaction and 
eagerness, large hanciftils of this filth in 
his basket ; at the same time that he sur- 
veyed with looks of hatred and rage « 
French regiment that was marching hj 
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e lOStli), composed entirely of talj, 
adsoine, well-fed; and well-drest men, 
o knew, not the care of procuring sub- 
:ence. Here, as in all Italy, these con- 
erors, who live on the fat of the land, 
; mortally hated ; and if an oppoitunity 
l^red, I should not be surprised at a se- 
nd Sicilian vespers. 

The entertainment so frequently afforded 
t in France by the thousands of handbills 
the comers of the streets, in which each 
lividual communicated to the public his 
Qcerns and his wishes as confidentially 
though he were speaking to his friend 
neighbour, I looked for ha vain through- 
t Italy. Here you find nothing but t«- 
o sacro (holy invitation) to this or the 
ier church, or to some wonder-working 
age of the Virgin which cures fevers or 
y other disease. But these holy quacks 
t just in the same manner as the ma« 
ger of a company of players who puffs 
f bis commodities. At Bologna I read, 
r example, an invitation to attend the 
St mass read by a young priest, and be- 
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in the light oars which are provided^ and 
Zambeccuri proved at the beginning of his 
Toyagc that his theory was founded on 
truth. Not he alone^ but many eye-wit- 
nesses^ assured me that he twice steered 
towards certain steeples, to and from which 
he intended to go and return^ and that 
both times he succeeded with a very small 
exertion of strength. I was deeply affected 
to hear that he has a young wife and chil- 
dren to whom he is fondly attached. Yon 
may conceive the situation of his unhappy 
family, when he was so precipitately de- 
serted by his companion Andreoli, and 
they beheld the husband and father soar- 
ing high above in the clouds in a blazing 
machine, and himself in flames ; His in^ 
ventive genius has already devised a method 
of precluding the recurrence of a similar 
accident : by a simple mechanism, the lamp 
is kept in continual equipoise ; and the 
burning spirit is prevented from running 
over, even if the machine should chance to 
be dashed against a tree in its fall. 
I had, it is true, read in the newspaper 
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many particulars of his first voyage^ but 
not any animated description ; and the ac« 
count with which he favoured ine was there- 
fore the more welcome. *"' I formerly 
seryed in the Russian navy/' said he ; ^' was 
taken prisoner in the year 17S7 by the 
Turks^ and confined till 1790 in the bagnio. 
at Constantinople. In this abode of mi- 
sery and indolence, I was led to reflect on 
the art of managing balloons, and projected 
« theory which I printed and first put in 
practice in London. On my return to my 
native country, I submitted it to the ex- 
amination of Saladini and Canterzani, two 
of our most celebrated mathematicians; 
who^ as I am not rich, considered me as 
deserving of the support of government, 
oa which I received a gratuity of 8000 
Milan livres (about 280/. sterling). I pre- 
pared a machine that perfectly corre- 
sponded to my wishes, and appointed the 
fourth of September for my ascension. 
Hindrances and fatigues of every kind had 
exhausted me, and my hopes began to fail. 
I nevertheless trusted to a few friend^ ;, and 
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at midnight ort the third of September, 1 
had the machine removed to the place ap- 
pointed. My brother was to inform me 
when all was ready, and meanwhile I in- 
tended to refresh myself at home by the 
rtecessary repose. I could not sleep ; and 
about six in tlie morning, as nobody came 
to call me, anxiety drove me from my 
house. 1 found nothjng in readiness; all 
was only half-done, and a great part of the 
vitriolic acid was wasted. The dampnesi 
of the night, and the heat of the sun the 
following day, acted upoti the varnish in 
}«ach a manner that the net was glued to 
the balloon. To detach it immediately was 
impossible : in this business I employed 
the three succeeding days; and in spite 
of all my precaution, a thousand holes 
and rents were formed in loosing it. My 
feelings on being thus exposed to the ridi- 
eule of my enemies, and the displeasure of 
an innumerable multitude of spectators, 
you must permit me to pass over- in a- 
lence. 

" I 4^as under the necessity of deferring 
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the expsrloieDt till the fifth of October. 
But my money was exhausted ; I was unable 
to defray the expence a second time^ and 
had not any friend to oflfer me assistance. 
The government was^ at lengthy so generous 
as to advance me a thousand scudi^ but 
ooly on consideration of my assigning over 
my income to it. This deed was enforced 
with the utmost severity at Bologna^ at the 
very moment when the surgeon had just 
amputated the fingers of my left hand at 
Venice ; and thus my family was bereft of 
its only support. — I was now bound to ful- 
fil my promise to the public ; and could not 
any longer postpone the promised spectacle, 
than for the interval required by the repairs 
of my machine. On the fifth and sixth of 
October, however, it rained so incessantly, 
that another delay was unavoidable. At 
length, on the seventh, the weather ap- 
peared to clear up a little, though it was 
evident that it was not going to be settled ; 
but the ignorance, the fanaticism, and— > 
(here he paused, and would not explain 
himaelf more clearly) obliged me to resolve 
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upon the ascent, contrary to all the prin- 
ciples of my own theory. The preparations 
required at least twelve hours : I could not 
begin them before one in the afternoon; 
consequently it was dark before I had half- 
finished, and I was disappointed of the ex- 
pected fruits of my experiment. I hsd 
only five young men to assist me; eight 
others, to whom I had given instruction^ 
and who had promised me their help, re- 
turned for answer to my application, that 
they were not at home. This and the un- 
favourable iiieather were the causes why 
the ascending force of the balloon did not 
increase in as great a degree as might have 
been expected from the materials em- 
ployed. Despondency now seized my soul. 
I gave up 8000 scudi for lost; and so they 
actually are : I had nothing left but the 
honour of losing more. Exhausted by fa- 
tigue and fasting, for I had not tasted a 
morsel the whole day, with gall upon my 
lips and despair in my heart, I ascended at 
midnight above the clouds, without any 
Dther hope than that the balloon^ which 
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sustained considerable injury from its 
)val backwards and forwards, would 
carry me far. Andreoli and Grassetti 
I my companions. I resolved, at first, 
over about at anchor till day-light ; but 

1 I observed that the balloon mani* 
d a disposition to descend, I imagined 
it had already lost some of the com-* 
ible air, as the above-mentioned da- 
e from the conglutination of the varnish 
d not possibly be repaired so as not to 

2 some bad consequences. I now flat- 
1 myself the more with being able to 
end without danger near Bologna. 

ascended slowly, and remained for a 
iderable time stationary over the town ; 
we suddenly rose with great velocity, 
a south-west wind soon wafted us out 
ght of the spectators. 
The lamp destined to increase the as- 
!ing power was not used at first. The 
rvations of the barometer, 8cc. could 
be made with great accuracy by the 
le li^ht of a lantern. The intense cold 
e height in which we were, my having 
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faatcd for twenty-four honrs^ and the vex- 
mion that oppressed my soul^ all together 
contributed to make me faint^ and I sunk 
in a death-like swoon in the boau My 
companion Grassetti was in a similar situ- 
ation. Audreoli alone retained his strength 
and spirits ; probably because he had eaten 
heajrtily^ and had drunk a quantity of rum. 
He likewise suffered seyerely from the 
excessive cold^ but he did all that lay in 
his power to revive me« He at length 
succeeded in raising me upo?. my feet ; .but 
my senses were confused^ and I askjed him 
a3 if in a. dream; What news? Whither 
are we going ? What o'clock is it i Which 
way is the wind ? and other questions of 
the like description. 

'^ It was then two o'clock. The mag-^ 
netic needle was perfectly useless; the wax** 
candle in the lantern qould not burn in 
an atmosphere so highly r.arefiisd ; its flamf 
grew gradually weaker^ and at length ej^f:- 
pired. We descended into a thick. xang^ 
of whitish clouds ; and when we l^^d pas^ 
ed^it,, Aa^feoli;Ueard ^. nois?,,fcar9je\y^ per? 
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c^eptible^ which he soon ascertained to be 

the distant breaking of the waves upon the 

coast. He immediately acquainted me 

with this dreadful intelligence. I listened, 

and was convinced of the accuracy of his 

report. We were obliged immediately t6 

light our candle, tn order to discover by 

the barometer at what height we then 

were, and afterwards to take our measures 

accordingly. By the violent agitation of 

the balloon, Grass^tti was likewise revived 

a little. Andreoli broke five phosphoric 

lights successively, -but none of them woiild 

tbum. With great difficulty we' at length 

"succeeded in lighting the lantern again 

bv means of otir tinder-box. It was now 

half past two. The noise of the breakets 

seemed nearer and nearer, dnd I 6oon dis- 

covehed the surface of the sea in violent 

'«gitat?on. I instantly i^eized a bag of baU 

last, with the intention of throwing- it over- 

^board ; but" in* that Irery monlent, the boat 

pluiiged into the sea and we were all co- 

Hrered with water. In our "first alarm we 

^Tcw crety ibing^Mray 'to -lighten the ma- 
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chine ; our ballast, all our intsruments, part 
of our clotlies, our money, aod even the 
oars, oue of which we had before broken 
not far from Bologna. 

** As the balloon^ nevertheless^ would not 
rise again, we at length flung our lamp into 
the sea, and cut away every thing that it 
was possible to dispense with. The ma- 
chine suddenly flew up with great rapidity; 
and being now so much leightened, it car- 
ried us in a moment to such a height that 
when we called to each other in as loud a 
voice asrwe could, the sound seemed as fee- 
ble as if it came from a prodigious distance. 
I was seized with a violent sickness and vo- 
miting, andGiassetti bled at the nose : both 
of us found great difficulty in breathing. 
As we were carried soaked with wet into 
those elevated regions, we were immediately 
covered by the intense cold with a crust of 
ice. The moon, then in the last quarter, 
.was in a parallel line with us, and appeared . 
to all three as red as blood ^ but the reason 
.of this phenomenon I am unable to explain. 
At this Unmci^asurable height we continued 
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soaring full half an hoiir ; when the ma- 
chine again began slowly to descend^ and , 
softly alighted on the surface of the water. 
Our sickness and the oilier phenomena 
ceased. It was now past three o'clock. 
At what distance from the continent the 
balloon fell into the sea^ we could not ascer- 
tain; the night was too dark^ the sea was 
too tempestuous^ and we ourselves were not 
in a state to make observations. We were 
probably in the middle of the Adriatic sea^ 
and about the latitude of Rimini. Not- 
withstanding the gentleness of our fall^ the 
car was immersed^ and we were up to the 
waist in water ; often too we were entirely 
covered by the waves. The balloon being 
half empty, it caught the wind like a sail, 
and in this manner we were dragged several 
hours through the tempestuous billows. At 
day-break we were about four miles from 
the coast of Pesaro, which we recognized. 
We flattered ourselves with the hope of soon 
reaching it, when suddenly a brisk land- 
breeze drove us back again into the open 
sea. It was now broad day-light ;. and we 
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«aw round ns nothing but the sea^theskv^ 
and inevitable death. Chance fortunately 
directed tliat we should descry several ships; 
but as soon as the crews discovered at a 
•distance the glistening balloon^ they wek« 
seized with a panic, and steered ftom ns 
again. We had therefore no other hope 
left than that of reaching the opposite coast 
of Dalmatia. 

''This hope was naturally very feeble: 
■^and in all probability we should at last have 
'been swallowed up by the waves, had not a 
•ship appeared for our deliverance; the cap^ 
tain of Nvhich, being bettor informed than 
tlie others, was acquainted with the nature 
of our machine, and instantly dispatched 
*his boat to our relief. The sailors lashed the 
car to it with a strong rope, and with great 
difficultv we were all three taken on board 
entirely exhausted. The machine, beinii: 
so materially lightened, was inclined again 
to ascend; and in vain the sailors exerted 
all their strength to draw it after them. The 
boat was violently agitated ; they were them- 
selves in imminent danger, and hastened to 
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cut the rope : the balloon ascended with in* 
•credibly velocity into the clouds^ and va- 
nished from our sight. It was eight in the 
noming when we arrived on board the ves- 
sel. GrasseUi scai'cely manifested any signs 
of life. My hands were frozen; eold^ 
hunger^ and anxiety^ had totally exlmiisted 
me. The benevolent captain did every 
thing in his power to restore us. He car- 
ried us safely into the harbour of Verada^ 
•whence we were conveyed to Pola. There 
we were hospitably received, and an ex- 
pert artist performed an operation on my 
hands." 

Here Zambeccari concluded his interest- 
ing narrative^ and I doubt not that it will be 
as acceptable 4o every reader as it was to 
me. I asked him which moment, during 
his two aerial voyages, 1»ad been the most 
terrible to him. He replied that when, in 
his last excursion, he stood up to the breast 
in water ; the waves frequently breaking 
aver his head, so that he was obliged to stop 
his ears and to shut his mouth and eyes ; 
wheo he observed that the car was sinking 
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deeper and deeper every minute^ the water 
was rising in the same proportion^ and in* 
evitable deatji was at hand: when in .this 
extremity a fidiing-vessel approached^ came 
up almost close to him^ but suddenly 
changed her course and crowded . all her 
sails. Tills last moment he described as 
the worst; so that disappointed hope is 
more terrible than death. Death had indeed 
long hovered before his eyes without pro- 
ducing sgch sensations as he experienced 
on the annihilation of his last hope. Who 
would not be deterred by two such tre- 
mendous accidents from further experir 
jncnts? Zambeccari, glowing with an ar- 
dent love of science, has nevertheless had 
the courage to undertake a third voyage; 
nay, he knows no higher wish than to be 
enabled to perform such excursions. To 
self-interest his generous mind is an utter 
stranger. lie is no Garnerin (of whom he 
speaks in such terms as he deserves); he 

• 

merely wishes to be reimbursed his ex- 
pences, which he would him self defray were 
his income adecjuate to the purpose. O/ the 



conduct of his countrymea he spe&ks with 
just indignation ; they have done nothing, 
absolutely nothing, for him. He cherishes 
a hope that the king of Prussia, or the em- 
peror of Russia, or the academy of sciences 
at Berlin, or that at Petersburg, will give 
him an invitation, and enable him to prose* 
cute his investigations. At the first notice 
be is ready to appear ; and to submit his 
theory, his machines, and his instrumehts fot 
directing the balloon, to the strictest exami* 
nation. I am convinced that the proper^ 
tionably small expence would be compen-. 
sated by the most successful result. H« 
enquired eagerly after Robertson, of whose 
talents and method he had heard many 
commendations, and with whom he is 
desirous of forming a connection. It were 
to be wished that his plans maybe fulfilled; 
and that the north may on this occasion 
demonstrate, that if the South produces a 
more luxuriant vegetation, itself on the'con- 
trary knows how to cherish genius and ta- 
lents. 
That Zambeccari is not an impostor^ that 
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money is not his object^ and that his tKeorj 
is not a cbimera, is proved by the repoFi 
drawn up at the command of the general 
council^ by the most celebrated professors 
of natural philosophy and mathematics at 
Bologna ; and which has been printed^ con- 
formably to a decree of the same council of 
the 9th of November 1 804. The reporters 
proceed with extreme caution and con- 
duct themselves like men who are at the 
same time sensible of the importance of their 
commission^ and know how to prize the 
confidence of their government. They be- 
gin with an historical account of all that has 
been done for the advancement of the sci- 
ence of aerostation since the time of Mont- 
golfier. They then establish the following 
physical law, on which the direction of bal- 
loons is necessarily dependant: 

'^ When a balloon that is not quite filled 
places itself in any part of the atmosphere in 
equipoise with the same (for example, near 
the surface of the earth), it follows that it 
must be in equilibrio in every part of the 
same atmosphere, till it is more filled or in* 
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flated/' This they call an eqmlibrio de red' 
proeazione, ^* because it consists in this pro« 
perty ; that the volume of a balloon increases 
in an inverse proportion to the density of 
the surrounding air^ at any elevation in the 
atmosphere." This law they acknowledge 
lo hav€l been discovered and proved by 
Zainbeccari. They next speak of his lamp ; 
of the groundless fears which his friends ex- 
pressed at the idea of bringing fire and in* 
ilamable air together; of the manner in 
which Zambeccari rises, descends, and re- 
mains stationary, at pleasure, by means of 
his lamp, without the least consumption of 
combustible gas, or throwing out any bal- 
last. They then mention the oars ; whose 
directing powers Zambeccari demonstrated 
in a church in the presence of many well 
informed persons, by wavihg himself to and 
fro by their means, in a balloon suspended 
tiiere. They attest that Zambeccari in his 
last iiscension hovered for a considerable 
time over Bologna, rose and descended at 
pleasure, and even described a semicircle 
round the towii from south to west and 



north ; and merely by the aid of his lamp, 
without any other eontrivance^ or lighten- 
ing the machine by throwing out ballast^ as 
he was very closely observed thpough tele- 
acopes. They conclude with the declara- 
tion, that they consider Zwnbeccrari's theory 
as demonstrated and confirmed; but that 
the unfortunate accidents which the bold 
aeronaut twice experienced, cannot in the 
slightest degree injure his repotation or in- 
validate his invention. This report is sub- 
scribed by Saladini, professor of the higher 
departments of mathematics; Caaterzani^ 
professor of natural philosophy; und Avan- 
zini, professor of mathematics. Thus the 
question here is not concerning some frivo- 
lous spectacle for the vulgar, at which a 
Garnerin makes an exhibition of the white 
negligee of his lady; but of an invention 
highly important to the sciences, and which 
may prove of the utmost consequence in 
the history of the world. 

MODENA^ 

A VERY ancient city, which, forty years 
before the birth of Christy made an obstinate 
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^^fence when besieged by Brutus, the mur-^ 
derer of Cesar; and beneath whose walls, 
a year afterwards, was fought the bloody 
battle in which Anthony defeated the two 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa. It is now «o 
empty and deserted, that you would almost 
imagine this siege and this battle to be oc-' 
currences of recent date, if the desolating 
tree of liberty in the market-place did nof 
soon explain the mystery. It is painful to 
see this large and handsome city, in which' 
nothing now appear? to flourish but the* 
metal laurel-tree which the wooden goddess 
of Liberty holds in her hand. A rich duke* 
formerly resided here, in a magnificent pa- 
lace filled with the works of art, and curio- 
sities of every description ; but now the duke 
19 dead, his family is extinct, the works of 
art have vanished, and in the splendid pa- 
lace resides a republican prelect. We 
chanced to meet with a good-natured fel-^ 
low of a lacquey, who was extremely de--- 
sirous to shew us something worth seeing. 
We indulged him in his wish. He accord*- ' 
ingly took us first to a stable, the-only i^- i 
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lie of dacal magnifieencc : which is still ap- 
plied to the use for which it was origiDally 
iatCMlcd, for there are still horses in it; but 
not m handled and two^ as in the time of 
the dukes. We laughed, and proceeded. 
The honest simpleton next pretended to 
conduct 08 to a botanic garden, I observed 
that in winter there could not be much to 
i?e there ; but he maintained the contrary^ 
as all the plants were kept in splendid hotr 
houses. It is necessary tu remark, that a hot- 
house is a very great rarity throughout all 
Italy, and I therefore forgive the unneces- 
siiry trouble he gave us: for we found no- 
thing more than a small building, such as 
every gentleman in Germany lias at his 
country-seat; and in \vhich a very small 
number of plants, and those not rare ones, 
are preserved. Our ofticious conductor then 
promised to gratify us with an academy of 
the arts. Had lie said a drawing-school, 
we should not have been disappointed. 
Formerly, when Modena could vie with any 
city of Italy in the possession of the master- 
pie^^ofthe arts, it might have been an. 
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ncfCdemy ; bot now^ sitice the. French faai^ 
carried off seventy •^^nr^n cOasiic fictbif^^ . 
aM( have plundered aH the r^pc^itories' of 
art> it is nothing more'thaft a- 8chool> lH 
which very pretty drawings from living 
models are prodoced: The plaee it ca- 
pacions and handsome. • There are ibagni- 
fieent empty cstses, in which formerly weele* 
brated cabinet of coins was preserved. ' It* 
likewise still contains a great nambei* of 
trifling and frivolous objects^ which the cdfi-^ * 
qnerors have genctou$Iy permitted the Vto<>> 
qaished to retain. This in^titution> how<^ 
ever, is yet in possession of a very interest-^ ' 
ittg rarity : namely^ the skull of Correggio ; 
which, like that of Raphael in the Academy 
of Stk Luke at Home, is kept in a glass-case; 
with an abundance of pompous' inscrf])- 
tions. This venerated relic suggested a va- 
riety of reflections and questions which I 
am unable to resolve. For example : may 
we not hence deduce a tacit confession on 
the part of mankind, that materialism is ah 
opinion implanted by nature in the laiiftd ;' • 
aad that, notwithstandiDg all they hM^4^ 






learnt concerning the natnre of the soul) 
tliey still consider the head as the organ ok' 
reason F Further : — ^Is it not surprising that) 
as the skull of a highly distinguished per- 
son is an object of uncommon interest to 
every individual without exception, so 
few skulls of that kind have been pre- 
served ; niid that, as far as I know, only two 
academics of painting, and Dr. Gail of 
Vienna, have conceived the idea of rescuing 
this most precious relic of an extraordinary 
man from the dreary bosom of the earth ? 
Why sIk; id this idea have occcurred only 
to painter.- : and no where but in Italy ; wheic 
gioss superstition, and many other prcju- 
ju(ii(.'c's, must have thrown powerful obstacles 
in ti.c way ? Why are not libraries deco- 
rated with the skulls of great writers ami 
poets r \\ \\y are not arsenals cmbcllisjhecl 
with the f.Iaills of heroes? V» hy are not 
thrones surrounded with the skulls of vir- 
tuous priiices ? — But let me recal the hut 
(lucitlon ! 'i'lie field of adulation is aheadv 
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suflieiently extensive. Hitherto, this pciiti- 
leace hasspartnl at leastthebonesof thedcad. 



III a saloon belonging to tbedrawing-schook 
are many casta of the best antiques : and 
iimcmg these ^ereislikewiseaskeleton^ which* 
must have belonged to a giant ; for in its* 
present state it surpasses in size two colossat 
statues that stand on each side of it. Whent 
elotted with animated fleshy it is said to have* 
been an Austrian officer, who was killed iip 
an engagement witir Maedonald : his name- 
I was not able to learn. In the gallery of 
paintings, as it is- called, only one capital- 
picture now remains; a Christ on the cross,, 
by Guldo Reni. Of this peiformance it pos- 
sessed a duplicate; tlie French, therefore^ 
again exercised their wonted liberality, 
taking only this copy and leaving the other. 
Over the entrance of the saloon is a picture 
of prodigious size, representing Buonaparte 
in scarlet embroidered regimentals, changing 
Italy into a republic. It is totally destitute 
of merit and will therefore probably be 
soon removed, and thrown into the lumber* 
K>om of Italian freedom. In honour of 
Tasso, 1 went to a church to see the s^cchia. 



Capita, the stolen Imckeli^ ikhich was ouc$ 
the occasion of a bloody war beiweeo Mo* 
dcna and Bologna, and furnished Tasso 
with the subject of hk iuunortal produc* 
tion. It is kept in a dark, room in the 
steeple^ to which you asceqd: not without 
some difficulty. All th^ interest. coasists 
only in the recollections .which the specta- 
tor brings with him; for whoever has seen ^ 
commou pail well secured with iron hoops, 
may form a correct idea of this celebrated 
bucket. I was obliged, fofr its sake^ to wit- 
ness in the church a disgusting spectacle. 
It happened to be St. Anthony's day ; and 
the pious Modenese were thronging in 
crowds to an altar, whete they knelt 
down. A priest imparted his benediction 
to one after another with an image which 
he presented to the lips of each, and which 
be wiped very negligently with a rag after 
every kiss. Another followed with a large 
silver plate, to collect contributions for tlie 
loathsome salute. The Catholics have many* 
other customs of this kind^ to empty the 
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llockets tf die pec^e^ antf to communicate 
all sorts- ^f nifoctioiiis disedses. Ther^ was 
fonnerly not a church at Modena ^hich 
bad not some evtpilal picture to boast of: 
Bdt now'the traveller is^pahed the trouble of 
gcmgto see them, bj Causes Which have al- 
ready becii too ofteri mentioned. The the 
atre bf Modcnrf is of an extraordinary 
figtire: I never sair any tfmt resembled it. 
Tbe <Mily broad side is occupied by Ae 
stage ;^ the boxes, of 'which there are five 
tiers, form around it an in^egular hexagon. 
However, it appeared to me as if the spec- 
tators in every part of them could see very 
distiilctly. But the parti-colotired decora- 
tioitarof the boxes, which are all provided 
wtth. curtains, and each of a different colour, 
J^roduteed a disagreeable effect. The opera 
bnfia was not ^miss; and the ballet, the 
s'aine that I had already seen at Rome, was 
executed better tlian in that city. It is 
dnly a pity that the prima ballerina was 
tiothihg -but arms and legs. When, accord- 
iilgto the present fashion of dancing, she 
n^retched forward one of her spindle-shanksj 
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•the .spectators in voluntarily drew back, 
<that tbey might have room to clap. 

THE WATERS OF MODENA. 

It is not a little extraordinary that the 
^K>untry round Modena is undermined by 
eubtcrrnneous streams^ which roll along in 
voluminous currents at the depth of sixty- 
eight feet. Whoever wants a well, has 
-only to dig wherever he pleases. The first 
stratum, fourteen feet in depths is composed 
4it first of all kinds of small stones ; after 
which you come to ancient paved streets 
4ind houses^ of Roman architecture : a proof 
^hat the original Modena, formerly a 
Roman colony, was swallowed up by an 
cartlujuako; and buried perhaps by two' 
liills which, as history informs us, were pre- 
cipitated at the same time. The second 
stratum, likewise of fourteen feet, is piinci- 
pally composed of vegetable earth; contain- 
ing branches and trunks of trees, which 
ihough mouldered arc yet perfectly dis* 
tinguishablc. Isone of these trees exhi- 
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hit the smallest traces of having ever heea 
touched by iron ; and hence it is supposed 
that the country was covered by a forest, 
before men were acquainted with that me- 
tal, and that on this ground the ancient 
city was afterwards erected. The third 
stratum, of eleven feet, manifests a sudden 
and total alteration. It is composed of the 
finest white clay, intermixed with muscles 
and every other Icind of marine produc- 
tions. This, then, was once the bottom of 
a sea: here swarmed fishes, till the sea 
gave place to the forest, the fishes to 
wild beasts, and the latter were exter- 
minated by men. How many centuries 
must have been requisite for these altera- 
tions ! here the human mind is lost in the 
mysterious. abyss ©f ^ver-creative and ever- 
destroying Nature ! The following stratum, 
only two feet thick, is a morassy earthy 
mixed with mouldered reeds and other 
plauis of marshy situations. You then 
meeti again a stratum of eleven feet^ 
composed, >like the last but one, of white 
.day and marine productions ; then agsiiA 
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a maifhy soil of two feeij resting on m 
tum of the aboiwrneatioaed day sevei 
thick. Beaeath the lost stratam of m 
9oil which succeeds^ there is a layer o 
yel^ sand, and flints of various iiizes ; i 
together with the loud subterraneoiu 
announces the yiciiiity of water, 
the workmen employed to dig a wdl 
so far^ they are all drawn up but., one 
remains to bore through the stratc 
sand and gravely which is iive feet in < 
When this is accomplished, he is ol 
instantly to give a signal, that he w 
drawn up after his comrades. Ho 
expeditiously this may be done, he 
reaches the top without being thoro 
soaked from head to feet ; for the ^ 
which iiistiiritly follows the borer, rises 
such impetuosity, as to carry upwards 
it stones of the weight of a quarter 
pound. At the same moment, all the 
wells in the vicinity cease to receive 
usual supplies till the new one has be 
more tranquil. Such is the brief acco) 
die waters of Modena, whose inexhau 
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^tf^am's/riBrng from thed^^pth of sixty^^gfat 
fleet, not only abandantiy Mpply the citj 
and cotiDtry with water, but ^lifterwards 
form a navigable * canal, which discharges 
itself into' the Po. There have been writem 
who m^ribed the origin and abundance of 
ibe^e wat^s to the sea^ which, say they> 
iiiters through subterraneous channels. On 
the other hand, the abb^ Teta of Naples 
endeavours to prove that these powerful 
currents receive their supplies from the 
lakes which are found among the Alps 
and Appenines. He has written a pam- 
phlet on the subject, which those may con- 
sult who are more deeply interested in the 
investigation* 

MANTUA^ 

'The unpleasant situation of this fortified 
city, which acted such a distinguished part 
during the late war, is well known. By a 
thousand windings, which the distant out- 
" work<s have rendered necessary^ you traverse 
an extensive plain> on^wbiich you discover 
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not a single tree> and which is boundecl on 
each side by swamps. Heace the disposi* 
tioQ with which you «nter the gate of the 
city is not the most cbeerfuL The* place 
itself does not contribute to dissifwte the 
cloud. It b in vain to expect that this ef- 
fect will be produced by the monument re- 
cently erected with great pomp to Virgil, 
who was bom at Mantua. Heavens^ what 
an ironical compUment to that great poet ! 
His bust is placed so high that it is unpos- 
$ible to distinguish the features. Four 
swans of iron, covered with plaster of Paris, 
support a column: the plaster has already 
fallen off in several places, and the swans 
look as if they had been plucked. On a 
large quadrangular pedestal are four in- 
scriptions. One of these. Dedicated to the 
immortal Virgil of Mantua, evidently ap- 
pears to have been mtroduced as a peg to 
hing the three others upon. These are as 
follow : In the year Q of (miserable) liber- 
tif, when Brune was getural^ and Buona" 
parte con»uL The third is: To General 
Miollis, that M^cenas (! I), the grateful cith 
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zens. The fourth isinscribed to the honour 
of the administrators. Thu9 it appears 
that' the good-natured Virgil has beea 
obliged to divide his immortality as mtich as 
possible, in order to give each a smad por- 
tion: ills o^n is mentioned only by the 
by. The place in which this monument 
is erected is large, but surrounded with 
wretched hotises ; and the whole is not so* 
much a monument of Virgil as of French* 
vanity, which unfortunately is not always* 
contented with iron swans covered with 
plaster of Paris. Mantua likewise contains 
a printing-office, which assumes the pom- 
pous epithet of the Virgilian, but prints 
scarcely any thing but play-bills. 

The traveller should not omit seeing St.' 
Andrew's church, which is a truly beautiful 
structure. The blood of Christ himself is 
there preserved in a phial ; but it is e\hibit- 
ed only in times of public calamity, when' 
it is of no service. The cathedral is like- 
wise a fine building, but the style of the ar- 
chitecture is far inferior to that of St. An* 
djh^w's, I need not again to repeat what 
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has become of the best paintings. Mantim 
is the last city in which you observe pieces 
of oil-cloth hanging before the churches^ 
and jFesembling the signs of the tradesmen 
at the Leipzig fair ; on which you are civilly 
requested to pray for the souls of persons 
recently deceased. One of these was styled 
ex-marquis. Tbe ancient palace of the 
Gonzagas is of great extent^ and belongs tp 
the new nation. The only masked comedy 
which I saw in .all Italy was at Mantua. It 
afforded me considerable pleasure^ for I was 
always a friend of honest Harlequin ; but 
unfortunately he was a poor creature. I 
was likewise present at the representation 
of la Serva Padrona, a most charming 
farce ; which I saw acted upwards of twenty 
y^ears ago at Petersburg by madame Doria, 
then young, beautiful, glittering with dia- 
monds, the all-powerful mistress of the all- 
powerful minister Besborodko ; and (what 
a vicissitude of fortune !) the same Doria, 
now old, ugly, and poor, performed the same 
part here. This sight, which renewed so 
jDl^any recollections, had nearly drawn tears 
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from- my eyes. What proficients the offi- 
cers of the Ligurian republic are in reading! 
they have given me a pretty positive prool' 
in wilting ; for they changed my name^ 
which was written very legibly in the pass, 
into Borniguno Ahssandro, which clearly 
demonstrates that they do not know a single 
letter. 

When I first passed through this town, I 
found it gai'risoaed by negroes, who. were 
cooped up here that they might gradually 
die awiay in peace. Their number has di- 
minished so much,, that it was thought pro- 
per to remove the spectacle of their exter- 
mination to Piedmont. The remnant of this 
oft-celebrated regiment scarcely amounted, 
to a few hundred men. 

VERONA : 

A LARGE, odd kind of town, inhabited 
by forty-five thousand persons, and divid-* 
ed by the Adige into two unequal parts. 
The laigest and best has been retained by 
the French^ y^ho have ceded the smallest 
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and worst to Autlria* On a bridge which 
croflses the Adige, are stationed the sentp- 
nels and custom-house officers of both na^ 
tions. The stranger is bandied ^about like a 
shuttlecock from one to the otber^ tiU he 
at length falls either on the ground of U 
berty, where no person dares to open his 
mouth excepting he has obtained permis- 
sion from the French ; or till he approaches 
the mountains o^ Tyrol, where alone real 
men are to be found. If the traveller visits 
Verona before be has been at Rome, th^ 
antiquities of the former are far more intefft 
esting to him than in the contrary case ; 
for then he has beheld so many grand and 
magnificent monuments, that all the ruins 
he afterwards meets with make but a very 
slight impression. 

The amphitheatre of Verona is desei*vedly 
celebrated, but it can by no means be com- 
pared to the Coliseum. Officers called 
conservators are appointed to take care iyf 
these ruins. In my opinion these conser- 
vators have done both too little and too 
much : too little, because they have permit 
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fdall the arcades on the ooltide to be occa« 
pied by the shops of blacksmiths^ lock* 
smiths^ and other trades^ or by store-houses 
of wood and hay^ which of coarse greatly 
disfigure the edifice; too much, for they 
have repaired the whole of the interior of 
the amphitheatre, consequently the antique 
can no. longer be distiaguished from the 
miodern, and it appears as new and neat as 
if it had recently been erected. If the ^pec* 
tator surveys the balcoay, or the seats ap* 
propriated. to. Ae magistrates, whi<^ are 
%ow' pvoifimed by a<i inscription announcing 
that Pius -VL here imparted his blessing, 
and peroeivesio the middle of the area the 
little theatre of- boards where a kind of 
viodem iarcea are represented, his «nthu«> 
siasm, even though he may entertain the 
highest v^ieralion for antiquity, is suddenly 
cooled ; it is as if be were standingoa some 
celebrated field of battle which is ndtff the 
theatre of the sports of. cbildhoodb . 

Besidea the modem-antique amphitheatre^ 
there are many ruins of arches, waUs^ gates> 
&fh but which .are ail scarcely worth m^iH*- 
tiouing. The palaces and churches COo* 
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tain as many ••enriosilies as the Frenck 
thought fit to leave them ; that is^ very fevf. 
The museum^ foanded by the celebrated 
Maffei^ still possesses many valuable an- 
tiques and interesting inscriptions ; but one 
of its principal ornaments, the will in the 
Greek language^ hewn in stone^ (which I 
have noticed in my KecoUeeiions.of Paris^) 
is no longer liere. The same may be 
said of a Diomed. A head of Antoni- 
nus Pius bears a striking resemblance 
to the present emperor of France, I 
inspected the museum with MafTei in my 
hand, and had fifty times occasion to re- 
mark tliat antiquaries often see what they 
choose to see. 1 noted down several instances; 
but to receive pleasure from tlie explana^ 
tion of them, the reader ought to have 
before liim the bas-reliefs themselves. The 
following is a remarkable inscription : Eros 
jisini Atriensis. MafFei is of opinion that 
it should have been Jsinii : among the 
class of servants, the Atricnses were held in 
the highest contempt. Another inscrip- 
tion the zealous advocatesof popery should 
endeavour to steal ; for it was written in the 



early times of the christiaii'^Qhurcb^ in ho- 
nour of a certain Liciniawho was an honesta 
fcmina, and nevertheless- was for twenty- 
seven years the wife of a priest. A few 
hours nuiy be passed here very agreeably ; 
for the number of the most interesting in- 
scriptions amounts to about six hundred^ 
and a residence of several months would be 
required entuely to exhaust this source of 
pleasure* 

The theatre of Verona is, in every respect, 
one of the best that Ihave met with in Italy, 
When I passed through the town the first 
time, the opera huffa indeed was not above 
mediocrity, and none of the singers seemed 
to surpass the others. The piece was called 
due Nozze ed unsal MaritOy with somegoo(j 
music by Guglielmi : the choruses in par- 
ticular produced a fine effect. The dia* 
logue was, as usual, without sense or mean- 
ing ; on which account I hope that it will 
soon be translated into German. The first 
tenor, Benedetti, was a very stiff performer 
with a weak voice, who thought fit (probably 
because he represented an ofiicer) to keep 
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his hat on continually : even when setted 
at table between ladies who had iDTited 
him to dinner^ he never parted from hit 
beloved hat. The prima donna, Lodovisi^ 
did not sing amiss^ but might boast that she 
had arrived at years of discretion. The 
ballet called the Stone Ent^taini^ent was 
got up in a very good style by the ballet- 
master Luezi \ and his daughter^ a most 
lovely girl of fourteen^ will certainly sbiae 
ere long among the first dancers. The 
theatre is large and handsome : in the cut* 
tain I counted fourteen or fifteen rents. 
Illusion is not particularly studied : when 
the scene changes^ the decorations are pc- 
moved before it is finished^ and during the 
representation the candle-snuffer walks 
about just where he pleases. French gre- 
nadiers kept guard, and the greatest part of 
the audience was likewise composed of this 
class. At my second visit to Verona, I found 
the opera and ballet still further improved. 
The piece represented was la Cappricma 
peniiea, with exquisite music by Fioravanti. 
The prima donna, Ccccarelli, was by .no 
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flicfsftYsi htodsoHie ; and the t^nor^ Cam pi- 
telli, a very indifferent performer; bnt the 
two buffos,Quglielinini arid Bartolucci,were 
of » superior order. The ballet-master thils 
time was> AAgioHm. The bciNet itself, Ab- 
dul, or the Gener6\i8 Turk, contained, it is 
true, noAing but a trite story : but it was in- 
telligible ; and its execution displayed ta- 
lent, industry, and taste. The first female 
dancer, Guglielminetti> t cannot praise. 
On the other hand, Gaetans arid Anna Diani 
are a lovely youftg couple, who already give 
great satisfaction, and Will not fail at some 
future period to excel. The decorations 
were, I may say, the best I had seen in all 
Itaiy : the name of the Artist is Picuti.- 

■ • • 

BETWEEN VEBONA AND VIENNA. ^ 

The yellow fever has rendered the te- 
dious*' formality of Austrian police, if pos- 
sible, »till more tedious. There are station* 
bn* which you can scarcely proceed half an 
hdHt withoti$ being obliged to produce your 
passports and certificates of health. Many 
a valuable hour is in this maaner lost by 
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the traveller. I applaud the adoption of 
the most rigorous precautious against that 
dreadful disease; but where the multipli- 
catioa of them is productive of no benefit 
whatever^ I cannot hel[^ considering them 
as superfluous. He who deceives one post 
with his passport^ will probably find it. an 
easy matter to impose upo» all the rest. . h 
general in Tyrol hai presented a proposal 
to government, to strip every, person com- 
ing from Leghorn- stark naked, to burn bis 
clothes, and to supply him with new oojes 
at the emperor's expence* I doubt whether 
this plan will be approved.. 

A deep snow, which is very rare in these 
parts, detained me at Trent or Trento seve- 
ral days. This place, formerly the theatre 
only of spiritual combats, is now about to 
be peopled with temporal warrior^, and ..to 
be converted into a fortification. Trei^tis 
indeed surrounded on every side by iofly 
hills, all of which it will b.e .neq^ ^sary tp 
fortify ; and if that be don^, I jqai^LDQt ^off^- 
l)reheiul why the town itselfj is tc^ b^ forti- 
fied. The epginje^p, |^pwejr,er,nai^t» 1^149!:' 
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staild that matter better than I do. It will 
take ten years to complete the proposed 
works, which will cost immense sums. The 
inhabitants of course already lament the 
loss of their most productive vineyards. 
Commissioners are now employed in valuing 
the lands. It is well known that these va- 
luations are not in general to the disadvan- 
tage of the valuer ; but admitting that the 
foil price of every piece of ground is paid, 
c-an the possessor receive any compensation 
for the pleasure he derived from his pro- 
perty, perhaps his only and last comfort ini 
the world ? It is, at any rate, a cruel 
taisk ; especially as the inhabitants appear 
not to be convinced that it is necessary. 
I like to enter into conversation with peo- 
ple of all descriptions ; and was talking on 
this subject with an artisan at Bri^ren, which 
place, under circumstances perfectly simi- 
lar, h likewise to be converted into a for- 
tress. He was a sensible man, and rea- 
soned very justly. " For my part,'^ said 
h^> " h is all very well; In shall get a 
little money by it ; but— but"*-^** WeU^but 
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what ?" — *' But where is all the money to 
coine from I ThU coin" (eome of which I had 
just paid him) '^ is very bad^ but it were to 
be wished that we had enough even of this: 
A single stone for building these fortifi* 
cations most co^itj before it arrives at the 
spot^ at least 30 gulden : this I am able ta 
demonstrate, and it is therefore my opi- 
nion. that they will think, better of it/*— 
'^ But only consider, my friend, the great 
advantage of such a fortress in cases of 
necessity." — '^ Of that, however, 1 am not 
perfectly convinced. I had all my life 
heard so much of Mantua^ that I tbooghl 
the devil himself could not take it ; but it 
was gone in the twinkling of an eye : and 
bow did it fare with Luxemburg r" To 
these arguments ad hominem I had nothing 
to reply ; and I almost think that the ge- 
neral with whom I had conversed on tiie 
same subject tlie preceding day, would 
have been as much at a loss for an answer. 
My good opinion of the Tyrolese was 
greatly confirmed by this ioteUigeot me- 
^h^Ct 
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. I bave more than once n^ntioaed tbe 
Ittde painted monuments erected in Tyrol^ 
by •the side of the road> to the inemory of 
|>erson8 killed by iu!cident. Near Brixen 
I met with one^ the inscription on which 
was expressed in such a droll manner that 
I could not refrain from copying it. Here 
it is : 

^^ Brothers and comrades^ stop here a 
little^ and survey this spot where I was 
obliged to resign my life. Scarcely had I 
entered the worlds and attained my twenty- 
sixth year^ when the wheel of a waggon 
cut me in two. I now intreat you, my be- 
loved friends, remember me ; and as you pass 
by, give me a pater noster. Here Domi- 
picus Peer, a native of Bots, was killed in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age. Pray for 
me, and I will pray for you. 1800.'* — ^We- 
learn am^ng other things from this inscrip- 
tion, that a young Tyrolese of twenty-six 
imagined he had just come into the world ! 
A plan has lately been projected, and, it 
i^ reported, has likewise been submitted to 
the sovereign, the execnti(m of which wo^Id 
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t^Ms loss to be supplied?- I shpuld think- 
that cora would likewise furnish straw* The 
following objection appears rather more 
difficult. to be answered: This marshy soil 
will never produce corn^ and TjtoI has 
scarcely hands sufficient for the cultiva- 
tion of its vines, and cannot spare any fcr 
agriculture. I content myself with men- 
tioning the subject historically ; [ am not 
able to decide the question. But I cannot 
leave this charming country and its honest 
inhabitants, without once more calTmg to 
mind the various beauties, of which even 
winter is not capable of stripping it. Oh, 
how delightful it is, when returning from 
monotonous Italy, again to tread these 
mountainous regions; and to press the band si 
of their friendly, sincere, and sensible in- 
habitants ! To Italy I shall never go again, 
bat I hope that this is not the last visit I 
shall pay to Tyrol. 

The by-road from Brixen to Carinthia is 
still more interesting to tlie observer of 
mankind, than the high road through In- 
sprok;- which is more frequented, and 
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where the inhabitants are more polished; 
or lometi^es rather more depraved. la 
the former, on the contrary, you every 
where meet with pure unsophisticated na- 
ture. They survey a stranger almost with 
the curiosity of children, follow him every 
where, are ever officious to do something! 
or other for him, and are frequently trou- 
blesome in consequence of this disposition; 
but he cannot possibly be angry with them, 
as he must be convinced of their ardent 
desire to fulfil all his wishes. Such a race 
of men inhabit the former principality of 
Brixen: whose territory, watered by the 
Eisach, which rushes through a narrow 
valle}", is interspersed with cheerful towns 
and villages; where cleanliness prevails 
within and without the houses, and where 
health and cheerfulness smile from the 
faces of the inhabitants upon the stranger. 
They principally subsist by breeding cattle: 
the climate is too sharp for the cultivation 
of the vine; for the valley lies high, and the 
inclement winds have a free passage through 
it. '^ Nine months in the year are winter/' 
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Kiy the inhabitants of Niederdorf for ex- 
ample^ '^ and three are cold." Tlie soil, 
however, is well adapted to pasturage. This 
raay perliaps be the reason why this tribe 
of herdsmen appeared to me to he more 
brave and less corrupted than their neigh- 
bours, who cultivate tlic vine. What 
might not liave been e.Y[)ectcd of them 
during the late v»ar ! With what courage 
they waited for the coining of the Fiench ! 
At Branneken, two posts from Brixen, 
they had not heard of the arrival of the 
enemy till he was almost at their gates. 
The}' immediately sent to geiicial Sporke, 
who cominauded a corps at no great dis- 
tance, to inform liim they were ready to 
fight if he wouid come ajid support them. 
The general promised to comply with their 
invitation. More than four thousand coun- 
try-people assembled, aniied themselves, 
baked bread for the Austrians, procured 
wine, and waited for their leader. He came 
not: he sent lium v.ord, that his orders 
obliged him to return over the mountains. 
This j:ics ;iue the lionest peasants could not 

T '■• 
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understand. Tliey were acquainted wi 

their moantains : they knew that, especial 

in springs it was not possible to cross tlie 

at least not with artillery. Tliey wondei 

why the general should choose rather 

throw his cannon into the water, than 

bring it to their defence ; and they still ma 

tain that if this had been done, if they 1 

been organized and had any one to hi 

them, not a man of the French would h 

escaped. Whoever has seen the coun 

^nd its inhabitants, will give them en 

for the assertion. The answer they recei' 

renfltied them not dejected, but indign: 

All the officers of government withdr 

•lcavi:i:^the people to shift for themsel 

But whenever they met with one of it 

fugitives, they seized hit»» by his que 

dragged him Lack, and tauntingly 

claimed, *' Scoundrel, there is the enem 

Had, at that moment, a man appea 

•among them, endowed by nature with m 

tary talents, lie might have given the st 

of affairs a very different aspect, and li 

-acquired gr^at renawn. Now their (o 
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y^Bs dispersed, but even in this situation 
they made head against the French. In a 
small town, a body of them assembled at 
the gate, merely opened a small door from 
time to time, fired, killed at each time a 
nun^ber of the enemy, and then instantly 
drew back their heads again* The French 
might threaten and storm as they pleased; 
the little troop continued to defend them- 
selves in this manner, and at length 
compelled them to retire. Even in a 
village situated on a rock, the inhabitants 
resolved to oppose the entrance of the in- 
vaders. The women armed themselves as 
well as the men, and the children rolled 
large stones down upon the French, who 
made a halt, and then proceeded farther. 
On their approach to Branneken, the pea- 
sants ascended the mountahis, kindled some 
hundreds of fires in the vicinity, and so 
alarmed the numerous army of the enemy, 
that he entered into a capitulation with this 
open town, the articles of which were 
faithfully observed. These brave herds- 
m^a were therefore indebted 'to their 
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eooragie alone for not being plundered. 
The word peasant was a terror to the French, 
and frequently restrained them from com- 
mitting excesses. The heart of a German 
patriot bleeds, when he sees what a two- 
edged sword the government then had in 
its hand without daring to draw it from the 
scabbard. 

The Tyrolese of this part of the country 
betray their childish disposition ' by the 
pleasure they take in figures of various 
colours, that they are so fond of painting 
on their houses, or placing by the side of the 
road; and which, even when they represent 
pious subjects, display a certain native hu- 
mour. I saw, for example, a picture of two 
men kneeling before a crucifix, behind 
whom, at a window, were standing two 
pretty girls. From the mouths of the men 
flew hearts fastened to long black cords: 
the heart of one proceeded straight to the 
crucifix ; while that of the other suddenly 
turned off from the direct way, and flew up 
to the handsome maidens. They are great 
•dmirers of the images of saints : and as the 
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ftncient Romans gladly received strpnge 
deities^ so they never refuse admission to 
nny foreign saint; for I even found hcie 
St. Peter of Alcantara, who (heaven knows 
how) has strayed as far as Tyrol. Tt is only 
to be hoped that priestcraft may not de- 
base this generous people. Attempts have 
not been wanting. Near Windcl, I observed 
a large cross, beneath which was an inscrip- 
tion purporting, that by an ordinance of 
the pope, whoever said three paternosters 
and three Ave-marias before this cross, 
would obtain absolution for seven years and 
seven quadragms (forty days), and would be 
able to transfer the same to the poor souls 
in purgatory. Curst impiety ! Cannot 
these harpies at least spare a people much 
too poor to satiate their thirst of gold ? I 
trust, however, to the natural good-sense of 
the Tyrolese. If the priests should ever 
proceed too far with their delusions, I am 
-convinced they will be driven out of the 
country. Besides the above-mentioned 
pictures, many of the houses are decorated 
with verses^ which frequently excite a smile. 
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In these valleys a great quantity of snow 
generally falls every year. When I travel- 
led through it, I was obliged to have my 
carriage placed upon a sledge ; and to stop 
whole days at several places till the road, 
blocked up by snow to the height of a man^ 
should be cleared. Here and there ava- 
lanches had likewise rolled down upon it 
fiom the mountains. One of these masses 
had overwhelmed a house, and killed 
one of its inhabitants. The regulations 
for restoring an uninterrupted communica- 
tion are excellent : thousands of peasants 
iuiau'diatcly sally forth with their spades; 
and v>herc one day the packet of the mail 
was c arriod by six men at the imminent ha- 
zard of their lives throuiih the snow for a 
tra( t of several miles, there I travelled oa 
th.' rollowi ng day with my heavy carriage, 
stud mot innumerable sledi^os loaded with 
goods. It affords real pleasure to observe 
with what readiness and activity the Tyro- 
lese undertake this laborious business. 
Among several thousands whom 1 saw at 
work in a space of from forty to forty-five 
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sdiiles^ I did not observe a single discon- 
tented face^ and not one of them ever asked 
me for any thing. In Italy 1 should have 
found as many beggars as labourers. 
The Tyrok»2 were all friendly and civil; 
wished me a good morning, or gave me 
the usual salute of praised be Jesus Christ, 
with unassuming cordiality; were always- 
ready to assist whenever I met with another 
carriage, or the narrowness of the road ren«- 
dered assistance necessary ; required no re- 
muneration for their trouble, as they with 
justice might have done; but took off their 
green round hats, wished us a prosperous 
journey, and cheerfully continued their 
work. 

Had Raynal traversed this country, he 
would undoubtedly have been inflamed with 
the sauie enthusiasm which was once kin- 
dled in his soul in India, when he disco- 
vered (if I am not mistaken) on the coast of 
Coromandel a region of innocence. Lienz 
is the last frontier town of Tyrol. At this 
place the inhabitantslikewise gave proofs of 
their courage^ and here tpo they cojuplain 
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fcitterly of haviag been deserted by general 
Sporke with eleven thousand men* He had 
resolved to retreat with liis artillery beyond 
the mountains. They represented to him 
that such a measure was impossible^ as there 
was not even a path for a saddle-horse. 
All their reprq^eutations, however, were in 
vain: he treated tliem rather rudely into the 
bargain ; and attempted to (Hit his plan in ex* 
ecution, but was soon obliged to desist and 
■to leave his cannon behind him. ^^ Had he 
kept on good terms with us/' say the Ty- 
rolese, ^^ we would have drawn the artillery 
ourselves to some place of security, and 
have concealed it where it would not be 
found by the enemy. It would then have 
been saved for our sovereign.*' 

But the general was not only obliged to 
abandon the cannon, but likewise a great 
quantity of ammunition. He attempted 
indeed to destroy the greatest part of it, but 
thetime was too short. What could not be 
destroyed was collected by the inhabitants, 
and with this they repulsed thi& French. 
Such was literally the fact : the anecdote n 
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ft*iily extraordinary. Deserted by those 
who ought to have protected them, unpro- 
vided with arms except such as the 
troops had thrown away in their precipi- 
tate flight, they seized thcfw, placed an inn- 
keeper who had once been a scrjeant at 
their head, boldly attacked the advanced 
guard of the French which had entered theit 
little town, and drove them from street to 
street, out at the gate, and beyond the 
bridge, strewing tlie whole way with the 
bodies of their enemies. An army of six- 
teen thousand men soon afterwards ad-^ 
vanced, and the general who commanded it 
breathed vengeance against the town. But 
when he perceived that the peasants and in- 
habitants had taken post unintimidated on 
the adjacent mountains^ where they re- 
mained under arms, he altered his tone, and 
declared in a manifesto that he had relin- 
<]uished all idea of satisfying bis vengeance 
though just, that he wished not to punisli 
the innocent with the guilty, and merely 
demanded a free passage and bread for his 
troops. This capitulation vras accepted ; 
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but no sooner had the rapacious French-' 
man entered the town^ than he gave notice 
that unless the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand florins was raised in two hours^ the 
place should be set on fire at the four 
corners. T\\e unfortunate citizens made 
every possible exertion; they went from 
house to house^ accompanied by a French 
guards to collect money, but could not col- 
lect more than twenty-five thousand florinsi 
Five of the principal inhabitants were there- 
fore taken as hostages^ These were shameful- 
ly treated during their march ; were scarcely 
allowed bread; and when the preliminaries 
of Leoben were actually signed, they were 
not informed that by this treaty all ar- 
rears of contributions were remitted : they 
were several times led out as if for the 
purpose of being shot ; and by s^ucb me- 
thods as these a like sum, which they were 
obliged to borrow of their friends and ac- 
quaintance, was extorted from them before 
they were dismissed. It would certainly be 
worth the whi e of a good historian to 
jreside for a few months in Tyrol ; he would 
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there have an opportunity of collecting the 
most extraordinary particulars of a war, the 
individual occurrences of which must ap- 
pear incomprehensible to posterity. They 
will not be a little astonished to learn, that 
the military manifested a kind of hatred 
(1 cannot possibly call it envy) against the 
brave peasantry : and that they went so far 
as to call .the gallant general Laudon, by 
way of ridicule, the idol of' the peasa-fits, be- 
cause he was the only officer who knew 
how to avail himself of the courage and 
energy of the Tyrolese; and uho, let it be 
well remarked, himself fought at their 
head. 

At Lienz I found a company -of itinerant 
players, who happened to perform one of 
jny pieces. This was not the only honour 
they did me, for the day before they had 
ascribed to me a play of which I am not 
the author. It was entitled ''-Poverty and 
Love ; or, if * the Prince knows it, he wiH 
certainly afford Relief." I often find,unfor- 
.tuiiately, that the sins of others areeharged 
4o my account ; though, according to 4he 
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•criticfl^ my own are quite enough for me ta 
bear. 

An additional trait in the picture of the 
brave Tyrolese, a trifling circumstance that 
occurred to me on the frontiers of their coun- 
•try, shall conclude my observations relative 
to it. The foremost sledge, on which my 
.carriage was placed, broke down near Uenz. 
Tlie snow was deep, and it was impossible to 
proceed without another. About a mile 
/behind us were a few houses, to which 
I sent back the postilion to see if he could 
find what we stood in need of. He returned 
with a sledge nearly new, with which a fe- 
.male peasant had furnished him. As I have 
invariably found in all the countries through 
which I have yet travelled (except the re- 
motest part:^ of Russia and Siberia), that 
people arc but too ready to take advantage 
of the distresses of their fellow-creatures, I 
expected that a sum equal to ten times the 
value of the sledge would be demanded. 
But how deeply I was ashamed of myself, 
when on asking the postilion he replied: 
*' If the gentleman only wants the sledge as 
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far as the next station^ . the woman requires^ 
nothing for it ; but if he wishes to keep it, 
he may have it valued by the wheelwright 
at the next village !'' 

Carinthia^ though apparently a fine coua 
try, cannot be compared to Tyrol. The 
Carinthian is obliged to perform personal 
service ; whereas the Tyrolese is paid, as he 
ought to be, for his labour. I therefore found 
the roads of Tyrol in good repair, and s^ 
broad track formed through snow the height 
of a man. On the contrary, in Carinthia, 
where the snow was not by far so deep, the 
roads were in bad condition, and greatly 
neglected. In the villages I observed large, 
heaps of fir-branches, which are used by the 
peasants as bedding for cattle; an evident 
proof of- their poverty. In a moral point of. 
view I was struck with the circumstance that 
almostall the windows in Carinthia are sccur.^ 
ed with iron bars. This precaution appeared 
iquite unnecessary in Tyrol. In many of the 
ions I found a printed paraphrase of the 
Lord's Prayer^ directed s^ainat the French, 
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Stuck upon the door. It displayed consider^ 
able \v\t, and was ^^orthy of notice as % 
proof of tlie |)opnlar sentiments. 

The last station before you arrive at Cla- 
geafurt is very agreeable. 1 he road leads 
between woody Jiins, along liie banks of a 
lake bordered with -trees. Ciagenfurt^ the 
capital of Carinthia^ is a liandsome well- 
built town. The market-place is embel- 
lished in a very singular manner; for 
near a very stiff Maria Theresa of lead, 
stands a Hercules a^iinst whom a prodi- 
gious serpent is wreakiu:^ its vcni^eance. My 
lacquey assured me that this dragon was an 
emblem of ('arintliia; and this Hercules (to 
whom he actually gave the same name) had 
l>oen a prHiouer at Mariazell, and was par- 
doned on condition of bis fighting this ser- 
pent. At this place is a very pretty theatre; 
the manager of which appears to be not 
only avery intelligent man, but likewise an 
actor of distinguished talents. 

A young pregnant female with a Jivcly 
kiiii|(ination^ ought not to travel through 
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tCariQtbia^ for she every where meets witlx 
disgusting figures with three or four wens. 
■A single wen is almost a raritj*^ the whole 
neck is generally surrounded with xhose tu- 
mours. I musi 'likewise caution travellers 
^against the inn at Plagenfui% which stands 
^opposite the post-house. I considered tiie 
Italian inn-keeper^ as virtuosoes in imposi* 
•tiGHy but here they are outdone by a native 
of Germany. It is upon the whole too evi- 
<lcDt throughout all Carinthia that you have 
quitted honest Tyrol : the inhabitants are 
more unwilling to render assistance, more 
rude; you are used worse and detained 
longer at the post-houses : most of the inns 
are dirty «nd dear^ and the wine bad. In- 
stead of all the good things which Tyxol af- 
fords in such abundance, you meet with 
nothing but Styrian capons, whidi are fre- 
•quently very tough aiKl lean. The small 
town of Frisach, as appears from an iuscrip- 
tioo, has be^ destroyed fourteen times by 
fire andwar^kthat is, about once in eveijy . 
generation. The inhabitants must cherish 
an ardent love pf country, otherwise ihey 
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wottld before this time ba/re abatidooed a 
spot so cruelly persecuted bgr fortune. < £e« 
tween Frisach and Neuraark ,i« aiyailey 
which is as harrow as the heart oi^' a* miser. 
A murmuring stream hete glades between 
rocks of green stone^ and leaves, but Jost 
sufficient room for the traveller to steal 
through the coal- valley; u-.,/. 

At Krautbath in Styria I saw aosBbe coun- 
try lads fantastically dressed ;; they wen^act- 
ing a kind of comedy. Ode> fitur cxaos^le^ 
wrapped in furs> represented ^vtrmter; ano- 
ther had his hat decorated with ears of corn^ 
as an emblem of summer : these two strug- 
gle hard with each other for the mastery. 
Uuluckily the horses wel^ liaFoessibd); and 
the approach of evening obliged me to 
hasten away^ so that I was obliged to deny 
myself the pleasure of witnessiag this popu- 
lar amusement. It were, however^ t^ be 
wished that €Ome learned inhabitant of Sty- 
ria would furnish tlie world with socae par- 
ticulars concerning it^ and^espcx^ally con- 
fining its origin und antiquity. • At Leobei 
the well loaown prelimioarieswere^cooehiil' 



€d. It is a pretty towo^ to which I visb a 
longer duration than its preliminaries. Oar 

. landlady assured us that she had often seen 
Buonaparte. *^ At that time/' said she^ '^ he 

:^was tliin, meagre, pale and short; now^ that 
' ^^e is an emperor^ he must look veiy dif* 
ferent.". - 

Near Schottwia the traveller ascends a 
' 'l>ill apparently lofty ; and he is not a little 

^l^tonished tafind the contrary side which 
lie is obliged te descend is at least three 

^ times as high. 'He then first perceives that 

-jtheconntry he has just passed through is 
very elevated, and this the sudden change 
<^f the climate liicewise demonstrates. I 
4eft Murzzuschlag amidst a violent shower 
of snow, which was several feet in depth on 
the mountains, so that all the fences were 
entirely covered c but wiien I had reached 
Schottwin not a trace of snow was to be seen 
either in the fields or the roads^ and genial 
aunshine refreshed the springing rye-grass. 
'' ' If the traveller, two posts from>Vienna> 
- •••can overcome his impatience to arrive at 

' 'tdiatmetrppolis^ let him alight to see the 
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Scbonaa^ which is situated close to t]^e 
road. Every part of this mansion atjbesjts 
the good taste of its possessor, baron Braun. 
It is particularly celebrated for an ob- 
ject unique in its kind, a temple of Night: 
to which you are conducted through a sub- 
terraneous passage by torch-light, till sud- 
denly a door springs open, and you enter 
the ^anctwasyn of Night i. when nothing but 
. alabaster vases reflect a dim light, and soft 
distant harmonies^ repeated by echo,, com- 
plete the enchantment. . The toinb of the 
.amiable poet ALxinger Is likewise at Scho- 
nau. I seize this opportunity to correct an 
. error which has cii^pt into various narratives 
of travels and other works. . The inscription 
on Alxinger's tomb w.a;5 not written. by. me; 
vbut, if I mistake not, by my yalijjablja friend 
Katschky : who was .intimately .^ayqil^in ted 
.with the poet,vand whoalon^ (ipijld.in co»- 
sequence have composed.au ^p«qi*iption^ de- 
monstrative of such a xpnfideja^aj .inter- 
course. I was aot.per.spnajjyisa^qi^ainted 
with Alxinger ; for i^.was^ nipt tjll.af^te.r W^ 
<. death that I went to Vienna. There is no- 
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thing of ihine at Schonau, except the in- 
scriptTons in the subterraneous passages 
leading to the temple of Night. 
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It is natural to suppose that I could nc-^ 
ver entertain the idea of writing a descrip- 
tion of Vienna^ but only a few detached ob- 
servations; of which I would rather have it 
s'riid that they are too short, than that they 
should experience the fate of Nicolai'sTra-- 
vels, whirfi nobody readsr because- they arc 
too long. 

fbave again seen that^distinguis^hed ge-- 
nius Puggery who has just finished two'ex- 
qtiisitfe sketches for large pictures : Alcestis* 
devoting herself to the deities of death iX} 
save her husband, and Alcestis conducted 
by Hercules into the arm? of Admetus. 
^ht latter in particular will be a very affect- 
ing picture, and is rendered extremely strik- 
Jiig by the variety of passions which are 
*fe^r^ cotnbined into a most beautiful whole; 
ft circles lis the centre figure, in tublUne re-* 
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pose; liis looks and his attitnde ' mfv*^ 
What I have done is nothing exti-aordinary..' 
By his side Alcestis, with love and desire> 
removes the shroud that still enwraps her. 
Opposite to her is Admetus, who rashes 
from his palace, snatches a torch from » 
slave, but is still unable to believe hii eyes:: 
with hope and doubt he extends his hand 
to touch his wife. Next appear the chil- 
dren, who still seem afraid of the shade of 
their mother : and lastly, on the steps of the 
palace, a rich group of its inhabitants ; who> 
on tlie report of the arrival of Hercules^ 
hasten forth, in expectation of something 
great, with countenances expressive of cu- 
riosity, astonishment, terror, and transport. 
It was scarcely possible to choose a more fer- 
tile subject for the pencil. With what ta- 
lent and sensibility Fiigger has treated it,^ 
I need not say. The first picture will like- 
wise do honour to the master ; only it ap- 
peared to me, that the child which the nurse 
Jays at the feet of Alcestis to divert her frotti 
her resolution, renders the idea of the great 
artist rather ambiguous; for the nurse it 



not.Ioioking at Alcestis. with an air of en- 
treaty, but bends ber head down to the 
child, by which the spectator is led to ima- 
gine that the whole of the action relates to 
the latter* I ventured to express this 
doubt to the artist, and be condescended to 
pay attention to it: but be demonstrated to 
m^, by an alteration of the position^ either 
the second figure, Admetus^ concealed, or 
the nurse herself, would become the prin- 
cipal 6gure ; and to this I bad nothing to 
reply* I likewise saw at Fugger's an almost 
finished picture of Coriolanus receiving 
lM6>ingdignant mother,. &c. : and the sketch 
of a comparison to this admirable pic- 
ture, Caniillus triumphing on the ca-« 
pritol, cordially welcoming his friends, mag- 
nanimously forgiving Iiis enemies^ Thia 
contrast of Coriolanus with Caniillus proves 
the. profound reflection of the artist. I am 
indebted to him for one of the most delight- 
ful hours I passed at Vienna; but cannot 
forbear supposing that few strangers are ei^ 
ger after the same pleasure: for to my ex- 
tt^vg^^ surprize^ I was a long time before I 
could find his house; and many inhabitants 
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of Vienna of whom I inquired^ were unable 
to direct me to it. 

I again vitited the amiable . prince cle 
Ligne^ on whom tUe. muses still contioue 
to sniile^ aroiind whom tbeGi:aces still con- 
tinue to sporty and who says as many good. 
and witty things^ in one hour, as would $u^ 
ply our pocket-books for several years. I 
likewise went to see my celebrated friend' 
Dr. Gall^ who has made discoveries relative 
to the brain wljich the brain of no man ever 
suspected ^efore; for which reason brainless 
skulls have succeeded in obtaining a pro- 
liibition of his lectures. The brain is here 
a real siuaibling-block, and stone of offence. 

I have been again to see the honest 
Ratschky, one of our first-rate poets, on 
whom rests the spirit of Museus, who 
also possesses the excellent heait of Mu- 
seus ; nay, even whose figure often remindS' 
of that never to be forgotten writer. I am 
almost tempted to carry the parallel still 
farther. How many more master-pieces oi 
Museus's genius should we possess, had 
not the chilling breath of pedantry, nipped 
so many blossoms in the bud ! My valuable 
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fn^nd" Adamberger I had not the happiness- 
to meet again. The tenderness of her mind^ 
her |>rofound sensibility^ destroyed before 
the time an^orgMization inadequate to such* 
iiicessant mental exertions^ Thfdia has bu- 
ried her younger sister, and will long lameat> 
h^rloss< Alas ! at her grave the poet- for- 
gets the 'artist> to resign himself to grief, 
ftwf llie' friends = She was my. friend?^ and* 
siieb^ she remained in ^every circumstance. 
JfeitheroflTended' vanity,, nor the instiga- 
tions of enemies^ could ever interrupntthat' 
friendships for her. too. tender body was 
animated by 'a generous and energetic soul. 
Her I cotild not aee again» . It was my in*- 
tendon to drop a, flower on her graver; butv 
the flower, is. converted into a tear ! . . 

r have seen the bookseller Degeny. and* 
the^^plendid works for which VienQa4Meema 
scarcely to thanlchim. His magmfieent,edi-»' 
titans of \Jz, Zimmermann, &c. vie with 
those of the opulent Britons; even the 
costly bindings are in no respect inferior to 
the English. This is the more worthy of 
astonishment and af praise^ as the English 
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possess great advantages in two points of 
view : for in the first place^ thej may calcu- 
late much more secnrel j oa the patronage 
of their nobles, who are fond of the arts ; 
and in the second, they may select at plea- 
sure from among the master-pieces of their 
native geniuses. Degen^ on irhe contrary^ 
can only printwhat is permitted by the cen- 
sors ; that is, nothing at all. He intended t» 
prosecute his plan by publishing a splendiil 
edition of Gothe's worktf ^ but ashe found be 
sliould be obliged to mutilate it excessivel;,- 
he abandoned the design. 

No pen can describe the abominable re-» 
straints of which the censorship is made tke 
instrument. It must not be imagined that 
all the censors are men of narrow minds:. 
»n the contrary, some of them, are enlight- 
ened and accompMshed persons, but their, 
hands are tied. Malicious bigotry is in- 
cessantly on the Watch ^ and searches with 
unremitting perseverance among the flow- 
ers till it discovers, perhaps deep in the 
earth, a soiled plant, which it imme- 
diately denounces as* a petaicioua weed.; 
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I forbear to mention oircum$tance& which 
would make the leader sbuddey; aqd which 
prove partly the stupidity^ partly the. 
wretched mistrust^ and partly nothing but 
a debauched, imagination on the part of 
these spiesw These wretcbes^ the refuse of 
mankind, kn<^w^ however, where to lodge^ 
their complaints;, and woe to the censor 
agaitist whom the charge appears to be 
fonnded J a severe reprimand is the leastr 
that he ha^ to expect. An author residing: 
here is not even allowed to print his work» 
in a foreign country^ if h^ has not first sub^ 
mitled them to the censorship of this city ». 
I%i8 is indeed the surest way of expelling^ 
every writer of real merit; for who could 
submit to such a sensekss censorship? Jo4 
bat^nea Miiller is already goiie> and Wie«^ 
heking is preparing to- depart; Grenz stayt!*^ 
Alas^ poor Austria i AU books that hii^ve. 
been permitted during the last twentjfr 
years have recently heen revised by the 
€:8nsor9htp> and .above two .thousand of 
theaeiare now prohibited* Unibrtunatelji^ 
thsy have notf. done xa«L-,(be hoa^tour to pro^ 
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hibit much of my works. The emperor' 
alone can now gi^nt'pc^mifesi^ to read for- 
bidden books^ '' It'is tiamH&l to ilappose 
that nobody tronble# 'Iriin With dtrch re^ 
qnestas In a word*, eVety Aihg'ha^ becii 
done that could >4^^e<iri8e^> to^ihr^pgtteti 
and secure the eimpj»e'<»Pdiarkn^»»;^' ^^- '^^^ 

The new arohbifthop'l^ t ^tt^r^-bf^pie^fi 
By the prohibition^ ofV»k«ting<^t>Bt^dii}« 
be has rendered tfniftnport^nt^ service' to 
religion. In a conveni of -hun^> noli oth^-^ 
wise very rigid in»their* l^e^ltftlons^'be fea* 
directed^ that in fbture ti6 tmti ^^It; con* 
verse witha man, not even her brother oi* 
her father, but in the presence^ of fbtir other 
nuns. A laudable pi-ecaution truly*, -thougfi 
it must be confessed to throlva kind of dis^ 
grace on human nature; but- perhaps the 
inhabitants of eonvents do not partake of 
that nature, because thiejr ahridtilready mofe 
nearly allied to heaven. 

Those in power appear to consider his- 
tory in the same manner as th^ carters, &cC 
do the warning-boards erected oh the moun* 
tains of Tyrol; they deduce no other W 



bloaking the wheels: but they forget that 

ther^tth^ <Cllil6er^o^me^^ the steep mouii-i 

.tWQs)^€9iiDOtbe4ff<Mde4}.bere^ oa the coq^- 

.trajpji; ^U<tdQpen4&f>oo}y .^n themselves, to 

.render. :this>bIo^Mig^.s{i|p^rflttoii$. Jt is not 

a. ceasorshipi iKVf ■ hunting after jacobins^ 

ttOf ignoranee apd grpsft «uperstition> thdt 

.can wardpff revolutions. In Prussia, for 

.eiciuiP4ple, you may rea^^ wute^ pnnt^ say 

ivbate?er you please^ .anc) yet no state in 

£urope ismore secure. against. a revolution; 

.the .whole act of preventing it; cpnsi^td 

dimply in rendering the people bt^ppy. A 

-.happy people will never rebel even if miU 

lions^ of authors endeavom* to excite dnein; 

I challenge any person to shew. me a single 

example in history of a happy people. £e^ 

..belling. When^ therefpre, aQ i& at present 

.the case .with .a neighbouring foreign na^ 

tipi^^ the -inonarc]^. siMrron^ds his. throne 

.with 9]1 tbose..monst^rsitbat arc gjenera,te4 

.by.; .^ist^st^ he Ic^diy proclaiina to the 

4Mllr^^^d,tD poa^^ity^^Tfh^t..^ d!»ch 



feelings tell him : "^ My pt^\^ w^ nol 

-tiappy!" = ; ^' ' . 

•Rte imperinl' <eakAfiet €/t imtiirld furiosi* 
iiet has beM 'c<HisMetii(k>ty iiKsreased^} and 

' -among other thiiig* byie^caiMlopa^dl^ which 
-seems to me to behigh^lfc^ that of Paris. 

• I have often heaiti" the^ ^^ang^ment of this 
•cabinet condeiiihiM 'tM « bflis^of chiMish 
play, because it titeviaftes from^e ordinary 
dry form ; and a sditable decoration has 

'been adapted to etcry species of animals « 
thns, for example, the poultry are running 

' about in a pretty little ferm-yard ; the 

■ xn'ater-fowls are seen^ by the rtrshy sides of 

^^treams ; the varieties of lark^ on ploughed 

'fields; wild quadrupeds in court-yards, or 
among ruins, &c. I have heard this 
made the subject of ridicule ; for the literati 
are extremely fond of what is dry, and con- 

'^sider nothing as learned but what likewise 
possesses that qualification. To me^ how- 
ever, ' this arrangement appears perfectly 
Tonsist^nt ; for the cabinet is not intended 

"fo^men of learning, but fot tlie pleasure of 



,4it monarc^/.i^najaoiired of nature^ and ibr 
the gratification of his people. Of this last 
!circ|ainBtaAj(?e^ y9>e ^bouid by no means lose 
t mghu . Twice/a/^ecjk 4ie<?abioet is open to 
il every o<if^> : ai>d on those days it U always 
::'PCrov0ded with persons of eveiy class. They 
. ..-see behind the glttss^ases not only the ani* 
• ;:tll^ls themselves^ hut the places where they 
, ttvsnally reside, and in part their habits : the 
. manner^ for exampie^ in which birds build 
. /their nests^ there sticking Uxem *to a walk, 
.Jhere suspending them to trees. They find 
:the name and -native country of each ani- 
.mal inscribed in large letters^ and it is thus 
^rendered an instructive amusement : where- 
.as^ if the collection were arranged in the 
ordinary manner^ the people could merisly 
gaze at it ; for though the preseiH director 
•of the cabinet, Stiitz, is a very civil and ob- 
liging man, it would be impossible for hint 
^to repeat the explanations 4o. every fresh 
. company that throngs tq.see it. It slu)uid 
fOot, however, be imagined, that the animals 
. rare intermixed at pleasui:^ pr at ;random« 
Ho.: 4hej are all arranged coaformahly to 
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-the Lmiieftfi ftyttem^ and ureonly <nthibi%- 

•^ on a more p)e«9ing back-groand than 

an ordinary t^ase affords : bat any thing 

fUaung is what ihe leamad -critics cannot 

endure. 

I have again -seen with pleasure the me- 
nagerie at Schbnbrunn. Many of my old 
four-footed acquaintance have indeed, since 
my last visit/been gathered to their iathen 
' (among the rest a^iine white bear) ; but the 
simple ostrich is still alive: the buflal#^ 
^whom age has rendered 'sariy and -blind of 
one eye, still flashes lightning from the 
other ; the two elephants still caress eadi 
other with their trunks, and the male two 
'years since made as great a fool of himself 
for love as a man does. Among the recent 
arrivals is an amiable family <)f kangaroos, 
which are inexpressibly comical and inter- 
esting. A Cato could not forbear laugh- 
ing were he to see these animals crawl iiKr 
or leaping. A female of the family wis 
pregnant, and very near- ^her time. The 
kangaroo, it is well known, carries her 
young m -an open ,pouch at the lower part 
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of her belly ; now when the mother raises 
herself on her long hinder legs, and gazes at 
atrangers^ th^i joung one likewise pops his 
greyhound's head out of the bag, to see 
what is going forward. The sight is per- 
fectly ymque, 

I took & walk to see once more the mag- 
nificent hot-houses in which Joseph II. 
entertained a company with coffee and su* 
gar of his own cultivation. These are still 
under the managenpentof the first gardenerin 
£ui:opc, the excellent Pose, and produce the 
plants and trees of every region of the globe. 
Here you walk between this sa^o, the palm, 
the su^ar-cane^ there you meet with the 
tea-shrul^ ypnder whh.the papyrus : in a 
word/ np remarkable plant is wanting ; and 
theoirder, the cleanliness, and the pleasing 
arrs^ngement of the wholc^ leave nothing 
to be desired^ 

I was likewise so fortunate as to see again 
;the imperial pair, who present to their sub* 
jects an example of domestic felicity. With 
yeneration I approached the hero of Ger- 
many, ' the archduke Charles, and with 
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love and respect I took my leave of him. 
He is not merely the favourite of Bellona> 
but likewise the friend of Minerva; and 
were any one to converse with him without 
knowing who he was^ or being acquainted 
with his achievements^ he would sooner 
imagine himself in the company of a phi- 
losopher than of a warrior. This illu- 
sion is favoured by his unaffected^ affahle 
behaviour^ which I am unwilling to deno- 
minate condescension; a word which, if it 
apply to one partyj generally supposes a 
self-degradation on the other. I shall 
never forget an hour which I was permitted 
to spend in the company of a truly royal 
youths the archduke John. In him Aus- 
tria possesses a source of the fairest^ greatest 
hopes: Germany yet knows but little of this 
excellent young man ; who will most as- 
suredly be, at one time or other, the object 
of her ad m i rat ion > perhaps of her gratitude. 
Already, in his present confined sphere, he 
is a brilliant luminary. As chief of the ge- 
neral staff, he travelled through the Veni- 
tian provinces^ Tyrol^ and the adjacent 
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countries, regions seldom traversed by a 
prince. He struck off from the high road 
sometimes on foot, sometimes on horseback ; 
and did not fail to visit every spot where he 
hoped to find some beauty of nature, or 
some object remarkable in a scientific point 
of view. An able artist accompanied him : 
he has collected a number of the most pic- 
turesque views of Tyrol, with which the 
public may hope to be presented in a Pic 
turesque Tour. Not merely the charms of 
nature in Tyrol, but the history of the coun- 
try and the observation of mankind, were 
his object ; and an object which he has at- 
tained. He likewise speaks with warmth 
of the brave Tyrolese, to whom he is cor- 
dially attached. 

In the vicinity of Verona he collected' 
historical particulars relative to the niyste-- 
rtous villages called cette commune, which 
derive their origin from the Cimbri, and' 
where very ancient German is spoken. The 
archduke is of opinion that the inhabitants 
of these villages were transplanted to that 
countiy in the time of the emperor Frede-- 

X 2 
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ric Barbarossa. He has collected a vocabo* 
lary of their lan{;i!ago, which must of 
course be peculiarly interesting; to the ulii-» 
lologibt and. the antiquiiry : t h is ^ together 
with the rcsultfOr his hi.sturieal researches, 
he has transmited to Johannes jNIuller, 
whom he honours with the title of his friend, 
AV^c may therefore indulge a hope to see 
Uic observations of such ai: extraordinary 
traveller illustrated by a writer equally ex- 
traordinary. Besides a beautiful cabinet 
of tile minerals of Tyrol, the archduke col- 
lected during his travels many interesting 
antiquities. Among the rest, he purchased 
of a peasant the tomb-stone of Romeo and 
Juliet : at least, the ancient inscription may 
be applied, without violence, to that ce- 
lebrated pair; and with the more justice, as 
the stone was found in the vault where the 
current popular tradition places the grave 
of the un fortunate lovers. The castle which 
belonged to Uomeo's family still exists: 
the areh-duke went himself to see it. You 
perceive that it is not merely a desire of 
ivuowlodge, but th{,t his heart is likewise in- 
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terestcd in every thins: that renders the ruins 
of past ages remarkable. Though' his re- 
venues are at present extreihely limitied for 
his rank, yet he spares no ex pence to pro- 
mote the sciences ; and well-informed per- 
sons have assured me that two-thirds of his 
income are annually devoted to this noble 
purpose. With these excellent qualities, 
he is, like all men of real merit, so unas- 
s !raing and unaffected, so clear and so 
intelligent, that all these who know him 
have only to pray that* heaven would 
preserve him from the poison of flattery. 
A mind so accomplished as his has, how- 
ever, but little to fear from that quarter, 
Germany, which at present fenows the arch- 
duke John merely from the newspapers, 
and by name, will perhaps be astonished 
to hear me speak of him with such enthu- 
siasm ; but Germany is not accustomed to 
meet with flattery in my works, and I may 
demand the more credit in this instance ad 
no kind of interest can sway my pen. It is 
besides hy mere accident that I am the first 
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to sound hisjust praises ; in a few years my 
voice will be re-echoed by thousands. 

The statue of the emperor Joseph II. 
which has been talked of so many years, is 
now actually finished, and a shed erected in 
front of the library leads me to suppose 
that they are already at work on the pedes- 
tal. Unfortunately neither this place nor 
any other in Vienna is handsome enough 
to deserve such an ornament. In the great 
market-place is the marriage of St. Joseph 
with the immaculate Virgin, and the bm- 
hommie with which he holds^his lily is exem- 
plary. In several other public places there 
are tasteless monuments of a similar descrip- 
tion, which are a dreadful eye-sore to stran- 
gers ; and as it would be a mortal sin at Vi- 
enna to remove such as S<imt Joseph, the 
great Joseph is obliged to be contented 
with the little square before the library. 

But why are they determined that Vienna 
shall not be one of the finest cities in- Eu- 
rope ? For that purpose a single word would 
be necessary; a word which would noi 
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cost the emperor a farthing, but would b* 
productive of millions : I mean the demo- 
lition of the fortifications. The advan- 
tages are obvious. Vienna with its suburbs 
Would form a new and noble city; the sale 
of the ground for building on would en- 
rich the imperial treasury ; the general com- 
plaint of the exorbitant price of lodgings 
would cease, for in twenty years (or per- 
haps less) the whole glacis would be cover- 
ed with houses ; the air of the city would 
be rendered more pure and more healthy ; 
the horrible dust from the glacis would no 
longer destroy the lungs of the inhabitants : 
in a word, Vienna would be an infinite 
gainer in point of beauty, cheerfulness, and 
salubrity. The rent of houses would be 
reduced to the inhabitants ; and neverthe- 
less it would bean admirable financial spe- 
culation for the court, which would be 
bailed with universal applause. 

The advantages, I repeat it, are obvious ; 
but what are the disadvantages ? it will be 
asked. I must acknowledge myself too 
short-sighted to discover any . .Can any one* 
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pretend that Vienna is capable of making a 
lefence against an enemy i The suburbs are 
of far greater value tban the city; and were 
it even resolved to make micb a prodigious 
sacrifice as toburn or demolish the subnrbs, 
what would such a step avail ? The rubbish 
could not be removed^ those innumerable 
masses of stone which would afford the 
enemy the securest shelter he could wish 
for. The capital of Austria iiiust> like every 
other European metropolis^ be defended by 
its armies. Paris^ London, Petersburg, Ber- 
lin, ficc. are not fortified, and yet they are 
net the loss secure. From the Turks Vi- 
enna ha« now nothing .to fear : and when 
tlie French approached, the government 
made the tacit confession that the fortifi- 
cations of Vienna were incapable of de- 
fence ; for, notwithstanding the tremen- 
dous corps of volunteers that came forward, 
a peace was instantly concluded. A cou- 
ple of citadels in the neighbouring hills 
would be a sufficient protection against a 
coup de main. What then are the obstacles 
that oppose the execution of such an easy^ 
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and in every respect advantageous, plan ? 
Perhaps some of the palaces of the nobility: 
would lose their prospects. I wish> that 
some military Austrian writer would' make 
both the natives and foreigner^ acquainted 
with the impoitant reasons which must 
exists though they are buried in profound 
obscurity. 

I have likewise been again to see the 
theatres, which are pretty much what they 
were. Zeiglier's dramasy which were once 
in fashion, have been supplanted by those. 
ot' Weissenthurm, with which the pubiis 
are abundantly supplied. Collin, wh:> 
wants no other requisite to be a dramatic 
poot than an acquaintance with the drama> 
occasionally entertains his fellow-citize.is 
with poetic bombast ; which, though they 
do not understand it, they immediately 
applaud. Foreign productions are either 
prohibited altogether, or mutilated by the 
censors in such a manner as to have quite 
the air of native performances. 

The ballets of Vienna are superior to- 
those of most towns in Italy^ Romeqoit ex*- 
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cepted. Many jokes are^ indeed^ passed 
upon them at Vienna^ but without reason ; 
mnd baron Braun would not be denied the 
thanks he deserves, were critics only to 
take the trouble to compare the ballets of 
Rome, Bologna, Verona, &c. with those of 
Vienna. Madame del Caro, it is true, is 
no Cassentini ; but it is not every day that 
the Graces give themselves the trouble to 
produce a Cassentini. 

At the German Theatre the SoufBeur still 
continues to draw crowded audiences. 
Madame Roose still maintains the same in- 
timate connection with truth and senti- 
ment ; mademoiselle Eigensatz enchants 
by her beauty, and often too by her acting ; 
and madame Weissenthurm retains the sin- 
gular privilege of charming, nobody can 
tell why. 

In other respects I found among the na- 
tives of Vienna, first, the same sincerity, af- 
fection, and hospitality, the same sensibility 
for all that is good, and the same levity of 
disposition, as when [ left ihem six years 
ago. They coniplain bitterly of the high 
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price of every thing, but never miss a mas» 
querade: they are lavish of abuse of the 
theatres, but go to them every day : they 
are of opinion that every thing might be 
better, but still they are satisfied with every 
thing* Specie of every kind has entirely 
disappeared ; but still Vienna may boast 
one good thing, namely, the emperor of the 
liomans. 

JOURNEY THROUGH PRAGUE AND DRES- 
DEN TO BERLIN. 

I SHALL say nothing of the bridge of the 
Danube, which is every year carried away 
by the ice, and nevertheless is not built in a 
more solid manner, because, as it is assert- 
ed, the repairs would cost fifty thousand 
florins per annum. I shall say nothing of 
Prague, or of St. John of Nepomuck, 
whose bones still repose in a silver coffin, 
because the French did not penetrate to 
Prague : where, among innumerable relics, 
« Prussian cannon-ball discharged during 
the seven years' war is still preserved ; and 
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where there is an opera buffa^ which no- 
body goes to see ; but which must be main- 
tained from a point of honotir^ should even 
llic German theatre be utterly ruined. 

Oil leaving Prague, the traveller soon be- 
gins to perceive that ho is approaching the 
i'lontiers of the- elector of Saxony's domi- 
uions^ by tlie badness of the roads, and the 
rudeness of the postilions. It is indeed a 
disgrace to Saxony, that you njay travel 
fruUi JSaplcs to 'loplitz, a distance of more 
tha 1 . fourteen hundred miles, through 
the states of various sovereigns, on good 
roads, and that here every convenience 
shoiiid cease: here, in a coimtry whose 
wise sovereign has collected, not for himself 
but for the welfare of his subjects, treasures 
the thousandth part or which would proba- 
bly be sufficient to impart to Saxony th6' 
inestimable benefit of good high roads ; 
here, where stones abound, and where of 
course it is not necessary to have them car- 
ried (as in some parts of Italy) in panniers 
by asses ; hei-e, where there are hands stif- 
ficient^ if the government is not above em- 
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ploying jts legions, like the ancient Ro- 
mans, in useful labours even in times of 
peace. A Saxon who dearly loves his coun- 
try, lately said with great good humour : 
*' If 1 have been out on a journey, and on 
iny return happen to stick fast with my 
horse in the mud, it gives me the greatest 
pleasure, because then i know that. I am iti 
my dear native country again.'' 

When a traveller surveys the truly Orien- 
tal but useless treasures in the green palace 
at Dresden, he cannot suppress the thought: 
^* Oh, that. there vve^e two or three diamonds 
less, and more good roads !" Xbe same 
idea is irresistibly impressed oq the mind of 
the stranger when he ^enters -ibewreiich^ 
and only theatre in the Saxon >metriOpolis ; 
which vies with that. of any strolling com* 
pany in smallness and darkness, jmd is yet 
frequented by the whole court. In this in« 
stance too the sacrifice of a single dia* 
mond would be sufficient to provide a band* 
some city like Dresden with this indispen- 
sable ornament. Of what use is tbis. prodi- 
gious magazine .of previous stcmes-? Of 
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Bone in the world, but to excite the asto- 
nishment of a few curious strangers. It is 
just as if a private pej^on were to hoard up 
loads of silver-plate, that he may treat his 
guests with potatoes. Should Saxony ever 
have the misfortune to be overrun by a 
rapacious enemy, how quickly would these 
treasures be swallowed up by the consum- 
ing vortex of a foreign capital ! Were they, 
on the contrary, converted into roads and 
buildings, the country could not be depriv- 
ed of this solid weallh. The case would be 
different if the elector were fond of splen- 
dour, or took delight in heaping up multi- 
tudes of diamonds. But he is the very re- 
verse; a prince of an excellent disposition, 
Und a lover of simplicity. Why, alas ! are 
there in the world so many things that are 
pot only useless in themselves,, but prove 
hindrances to further improvements, and 
are retained only because they have existed 
from time immemorial? The electors of 
Saxony were always very pious princes, and 
consequently were happy after death ; but 
should any future elector ever happen to \m 
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consigned to punishment after hi& Jecease,. 
he certainly could not be subjected to any 
more severe than to be driven day and 
night by Saxon postilions on the roads of 
his own dominions. 

Of the noble gallery of paintings at 
Dresden^ I shall say nothing. Who ig^ 
there that is not acquainted with it? Ta 
the traveller who has just left Italy, it i» 
an object well \yorth seeing : nay, it possess-* 
es^ considerable advantages over every Ita- 
lian collection (that of Lucien Boi^parte 
excepted) ; because it is more select, because- 
the pieces are in much better preservation^ 
and because the place in which they are kept 
is much more liandsome, cheerful^ and in- 
viting. 

In the armoury, as it is called, the stran-^ 
ger may pass an hour very agreeably, were 
it only in contemplating the pistols carried 
by Charles XII. when he was shot, or the 
armour of the great Gustavus Adolphus, or 
the ancient dresses worn by princes and 
princesses several centuries ago. 

The celebrated porcelaia-manufactary 
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ttill maintains its superiority in \\'hat is 
termed biscuit. The figures are copied in 
the most accurate manner from antiques. 
In the colouring, however, it is far sur- 
passed by the manufacture of Vienna. The 
forms of its productions are likewise defi- 
cient in taste. 

At Meissen I found the Elbe much over- 
flowed : it had even inundated part of the 
town. This often happens here ; but the 
water seldom rises so high as in 1799, when 
it entirely covered the houses situated on 
the banks of the river. Such a flood was 
never before known at Mie«;sen: the hia:he>t 
and most ancient inundation, of which 
traces are still shewn, occurred in 1501; 
but the water did not rise hv far to sucli a 
tremendous height. The inhabitants, ren- 
dered secure by the experience of centuries, 
did not abandon their houses : but onlv re- 
moved from one story to another, as the 
waters gradually rose ; till the}' were at 
length obliged to creep out upon the roofs, 
where some hundreds of persons sat bewail- 
ins: their situation. The waves alreadv 



touched their feet, the waters rose higher 
every moment, and death appeared in- 
evitable. Their fellow-citizens from the 
banks beheld their situation with inac- 
tive compassion. An old man, the pro- 
prietor of several vessels that navigate 
the Elbe, ordered his men to cross over 
with a large boat to the relief of the poor 
wretches who were imploring assistance. 
The men refused ; they represented the 
risk with which such a step would be at- 
tended : and he was unable to compel 
them. For fifteen years he had not been 
on the water; during that period he had 
not handled the helm : but without hesi- 
tating a moment, the brave man jumped' 
into the boat, and called to his two sons to 
follow him. Even his sons refused to obey. 
•' What !" he indignantly exclaimed ; ^' if 
I can venture my life, surely you may joia 
m.e.!'' They were at length obliged to 
follow. The intrepid Schmidt pushed off 
the shore ; and after a successful combat 
with the impetuous billows, he brought 
away as.many persons as his boat could coii- 
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tain. His men^ partly shamed and partly 
animated by his generous example^ entered 
the boat: with this increase of strength 
they repeated the experiment; five times 
the daring enterprise was attempted^ and 
five times successfully achieved^ till all the 
drowning wretches rejoiced on the opposite 
shore in the preservation of their lives. 
This man*s name is Schmidt : no newspaper 
of the day mentioned him^ no civic crown 
encircled his brow. But I should not omit 
to mention that the elector offered him a 
reward for his intrepidityj but Schmidt re- 
fused it. The brave Schmidt is still living, 
I enquired for, and should have been glad 
to see him^ but he happened to be at Dres- 
den, and I have not seen the face which I 
represent to myself as surrounded with 
glory by the preservation of some hundreds, 
of fellow-citizens. 

At Leipzig I was indebted to the justly 
celebrated Plattner for a very agreeable ho^t 
which I passed at his lecture on morality, 
You seldom hear a discourse so beautiful^ 
so concise, and yet so conspicuous. Mora- 
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iity is in general considered as a lady to 
whom it behoves every one to listen with 
respect, but who is charged with being te- 
dious and uninteresting. To free herself 
from this character, she could not do better 
than to appoint Plattner her chamberlain : 
tf introduced by him, she will certainly be 
welcome in the most elegant circles. This 
philosopher possesses a profound knowled'ge 
<>f mankind •/ among (be rest, the picture of 
a purse-proud merchant was drawn from 

nature with the hantf of a master, and was 

">» ■'' ' ^ ■ • • • ■ * 

animated t^'ith real' life, Plattnier is no 

longer immature in years, though his mind 
^till'possesses the energies of youth. May 
Ire long bespiared to the university ! — why 
should I not say to the German nation ?* 
f6t indeed he contributes more in one hour 
t6 pfoniote the practical philosophy of life, 
than Fichte or Schelling in ten or a hundjred' 
y^ars. Plaftner spoke, as I have already 
OTs'^rved, on pHde, and reckoned up the 
dmerient kinds of it with much ingenu- 
ity.' piie species, however, he forgot to* 
ixtelaUbn; namely, the wretched pride of 
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modern philosophers ; which^ when it dege- 
nerates into such contemptible, ridiculous 
arrogance^ is properly nothing but a carica- 
ture of pride. 

With a joyful heart I approached Berlin: 
with rapture I again beheld the steeples of 
the capital of a country which, it is true, 
produces no oranges; but where the tongue 
is allowed to speak, the brain to think,— 
where every word is not perverted by a spy, 
and every idea by a censor ; where confi- 
dence on the part of government goe» band 
in hand with genuine illumination ; where no 
citizen is subject to the caprice of any man, 
but only to wise laws, by which he is ren- 
dered equal to the prince — the only rational 
equality! Here I hang up my pilgrim's 
staff as a votive offering in the temple of 
the niusos, which is not disturbed by its vi- 
cinity to that of Bellona. Let eveiy peace- 
ful mind devoted to the sciences repair hi- 
ther ; as the navigator doubling Cape Horn 
strives to reach the Pacific ocean, whose 
surface is never ruffled by the tempest. 
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To have seen Italy is very agreeable ; to 
see it is mucli less so. Now if I were to 
draw a parallel between Italy and Russia, 
and it should be to the advantage of the 
latter, I should be charged with advan- 
cing a paradox; but I have reasons, and in 
my opinion good ones. The climate in 
Italy is delightful and mild, but extremely 
variable. Not a day, scarcely an hour of 
the day, can you trust to the weather. Hence 
arises a great injury to health : but a greater 
still issues from the numerous marshes, 
which almost the whole year through im-% 
pregnate the air with noxious exhalations ; 
and from the lakes and streams, whick you 
may smell at the distance of several miles^ 
The rich are obliged in summer to repair to 
the mountains for refuge against the air of 
the plains, but the poor are under the ne- 
cessity of remaining to perish. The annual 
€xcess of mortality excites horror. Where 
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the poisonous exhalations of the marsfiet 
and lakes are not tnfficienttj powerful^ there 
the inhabitants assist them with their fihh. 
With this abominable disposition to live 
amid dirt^ like dung^beeden^ it^iS' wonder- 
ful that the plague lias not visited Ttalj 
for such a number of years. On the other 
hand^ I am not astonished (hat the yellow 
fever should have erected its throne thefe, 
but am rather surprised that it did not ori- 
ginate in this country. 

Id Russia^ on the contrary^ th^ climate is 
rude, but constant ; there ' are likewise 
swamps in that extensive region, but the 
heat of the sun is not such as to extract poi- 
sons from them. Yon may walk on the 
banks of all the rivers and lakes'without be- 
ing obliged to apply your handkerchief to 
your nose. No season of the year is iiyu- 
rious to health: the poor as weir as tile 
rich may. attain to a good old age, without 
turning their backs for months together hii' 
their huts. The dry €d\d is salubrious : the 
number ofthose who' enter intd life every* 
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year exceeds that of those who depart out 
of it. Cleanliness pervades the cities and 
the houses : in the cottage of a Finland 
peasant you find less filth than in the pa- 
lace of the prime minister, of Naples. 

The winter is very mild in Italy : and yet 
(Naples excepted) more uncomfortable than 
in Russia;. for with i^moky chimneys^ stone 
floors^ open doors, and broken windows^ 
how is it possible to resist even the least 
cold ? — In Russia^ on the contiary^ the 
very halls are warm^ ; stoves and double 
windows maintain an eq^al agreeable tem- 
perature in the apartmeats: you are not 
frozen behind while you^je roasted foefo^^ 
nor are you continually rubbing your hands^ 
while your breath issues w visible cloiids 
from ywfT mouths. The summer <i,B Italy 
IS intolerably hot i all the poRwem mre re- 
laxed> and you know not what to do with 
yourself. In Russia you enjoy 4iie suBuner ; 
and indeed both day and nighty for the fine 
serene nights convey ejsquNMte delist. Tlie 
spring aad autfiino are iMie f^lcluaiil in 
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Italy ; the summer and wintier in Russia.-* 
Italy produces wine and fruits ; Russia pur- 
chases them. I never tasted so sweet an 
orange at Naples as at Petersburg. Most 
of the wines of Italy are unpalatable to fo- 
reigners; that of Florence and lacrynid 
Christi are the only good table wines ; they 
are seldom to be had genuine^ and amidst 
millions of vines you often languish for 
want of a glass of their produce. In Russia 
you may always procure good wine ; streams 
of the grateful beverage flow thither from 
all the wine countries. Even the first ne- 
cessaries of life, meat, breads milk, ore in- 
comparably better and cheaper there than 
in li:i\y. 

I5ut the famous antiquities and the trea- 
sures of art which Italy possesses ! The value 
of these I am not inclined to dispute, but 
they c ontribute nothing to the happiness of 
life. \o\i see them twice, thrice, a dozen 
times; you have seen enough of them, and 
at length you pass th^ Coliseum at Rome 
with the same indifference as the marble- 
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palace at Petersburg. And when I turn 
from the lifeless and qtiicklj exhausted 
charms of Italy to the living advantages 
and superiority of Russia, — heavens, how 
is the former thrown into the shade ! The 
sovereign— but I shall not draw a corns', 
parison between Ferdinand I V.^ or the pope> 
or even the vice-president Melzi, and Alex- 
ander I. Italy is still more agitated than 
the turbulent billows that surround its 
shores : Russia flourishes in peacpi Hatred 
and mistrust still sneak in obscurity over 
the flowery plains of Italy : in Russia, the 
subject gives love, the monarch confidencci 
and both are strangers to fear. In Italy 
the stranger is obliged to purchase of a 
beggar every step he takes among the 
beauties of nature; and .while he stands to 
contemplate some delightful scene, a crip- 
ple suddLTi!y extends a mutilated hand be- 
fore his eyes : the countenances of ban- 
ditti every where surround him, and narra- 
tives of murders thrill him with horror. 
In Russia he wanders securely at midnight 
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through thick forests : instead of the dis- 
mal whine of the beggar, he hears only the 
cheerful songs of industrious labourers^ and 
honest faces every where smile upon him. 
Italy swarms with indolent priests, in cowls 
of every colour : in Russia you are spared 
this disgusting spectacle. Superstition in- 
deed prevails there, and in what country is 
it not found? But the government does 
not rule by superstition, as in Italy ; nor 
make a graceless mockery of reason, nor 
degrade man below the brute creation. The 
grossest ignorance has enshrouded Italy in 
her sable mantle : the only science with 
which people of rank are acquainted, is 
cards ; they read only directions for playing 
at faro, they write only with chalk on the 
gaming-table. In Russia, a glorious morning 
for the aits and sciences has dawned. —This 
comparison might be continued ad infini- 
tunty but I will content myself with one 
more trait. Italy sighs and murmurs be-? 
ncath the yoke of a foreign and often over- 
bearing nation ; Russia breathes freely and 
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with ease^ under the mild sceptre of the 
grandson of the great Catharine. 

Enough ! To the praise of ingenuity, my 
parallel prefers no claim ; but I pledge my- 
self for its truth. Will any one now won-r 
der that I quitted Italy without reluctance; 
that I never wish to see it again ; and that I 
would not for millions pass my life in 
that country ? 



THE ENDf 
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